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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Ar t. .L 
Hiftoire del’ Academie Royale des Sciences, {Fe i.e. The Hiftory and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year 

1775- 4to 1778, 
ANATOMY. 
EMOIR I. Concerning the Effects of Mephitic Exhalations, 
exemplified by the Death of M. Le Marre, and his Wife, 
who lived in the Street St. Honoré, at Paris, and were fuffocated 
by the Vapour of Coal, the 3d of Auguft, 1774. By M. 
PorTAL. The fact, that occafioned this Memoir, excited the 
fenfibility and compiffion of the Public, and drew, in a parti- 
cular manner, the attention of the Medical Faculty, to an object 
that frequently produces pernicious, and fometimes fatal effects, 
A young couple, into whofe apartment the vapour of coal, 
lighted in the hearth of a chimney, which had a communication 
with theirs, entered, loft their lives in one day by this unhappy 
accident. M. Portat, who was called too late to their re- 
lief, here publifhes the obfervations which accidents of this 
kind have furnifhed him with, that fpeedy and well-directed 
fuccours may not be wanting to thofe who may hereafter be ex- 
pofed to the fame danger. 

In thofe who die by the fuffocation of coal-vapour, the ani- 
mal heat remains for a confiderable time; their members con- 
tinue flexible, and the face is rather of amore lively and florid 
colour than it was in a ftate of health. On opening the body, 
there is no blood found in the pulmonary veins, nor in the veflels 
on the left fide of the heart, while thofe on the right fide are 
full of blood, and thofe of the brain are turgid and inflated in 
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a high degree. ‘Fhis diforder is the natural and ordinary confes 
quence of the want of refpiration, which is the caufe of death 
in thofe who are fuffucated by mephitic vapours, arifing either 
from coal, or fubftances in fermentation. ‘Che means of relief 
propofed by our Academician are, phlebotomy, expofing the 
body to frefh and renewed air, the application of cold water, 
the infufflation of air into the Jungs, and the ufe of ftimu- 
Jants. He infifts particularly on conveying air to the lungs by 
a tube applied to one of the noftrils, while the other is ftopped. 
This latter he confiders as the fafeft and fureft method of cone 
veying air to the lungs, as the application of the tube to the 
mouth may prefs down the uvula, which, in fuch circumftances, 
is naturally open, and thus increafe the danger. Whenall thefe 
means prove unfuccefsful, M. PorTaL recommends opening 
the arterea trachealis, if an able furgeon can be found, who will 
venture upon fuch a Critical operation, which, indeed, is the 
Jaft refource. He looks upon the ufe of emetics, and the intro- 
duction of fmoke of tobacco into the inteftines, as dangerous ; 
fince the recovery of refpiration is the great object in accidents 
of this nature.—The details into which M. Porat enters in 
defcribing the alterations obfervable in the bodies of fuffocat- 
ed perfons; his enquiries into the caufes from which thefe 
alterations proceed, and his manner of appretiating the different 
methods that may be employed for the relief of thefe unfortu- 
nate patients, render this Memoir highly inftruétive and ufeful. 
| CHEMISTRY. 
~ Mem. 1. Concerning the Nature of the PRINCIPLE which is 
combined with Metals during their Calcination, and which augments 
their Weight. By M. Lavoisier. This ingenious Academi- 
cian had proved in a former memoir, that metals, during cal- 
cination, abforbed air, and that to this air they owed the real 
augmentation of their weight. He proved this, by fhewing that 
‘a part of that portion of the atmofpherical fluid, in which the 
calcination had been made, was abforbed ; and that the weight of 
the abforbed part was equal to the additional weight which the 
metallic calx had acquired. But as the air of the atmofphere 
cannot be confidered as a fluid abfolutely pure, or as a fimple 
element, it ftill remained a queftion, which of thofe fubftances 
that compofe the atmofpherical fluid it is, that is combined 
with metals when they pafs into the ftate of calxes. “The folu- 
tion of this queftion is the fubje& of the prefent Memoir. As 
M. Lavolsi£R was reducifg metallic calxes by the addition of 
phlogifton, he perceived an expanfible fluid difengaging itfelf 
from the calx, which had all the properties of fixed ajr; but 
the fame fixed air difengages itfelf from burning coal, fo that 
this refult did not clear up the point in queftion. He then be- 
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¢, or red precipitated mercury, a kind of metallic calx which 
is reducible without addition, From this he difengaged an 
gerial fluid, better adapted to animal refpiration than the com- 
mon air of the atmofphere, and alfo more capable of favouring 
and promoting combuftion. This fluid is the fame with that 
to which he has given the denomination of air eminently pure, 
which Dr. Prieftley calls dephlogi/ticated air, and which, when 
mixed with nitrous air, has the property of precipitating it 
under the form of fpirit of nitre. The procefs obferved by our 
Author is largely defcribed in this Memoir, and feems to prove 
evidently, that the principle which is combined with metals 
during their calcination, and which augments their weight, is 
nothing more than the pureft portion of the air we breathe, 
which paffes, in this operation, from a ftate of expanfibility, to 
a ftate of fulidity. If, therefore, it be obtained in the ftate of 
fixed air in all the metallic reductions where coal is employed, 
it is to the combination of the latter with the pure portion of 
the atmofpherical air, that this effect is owing, and our Author 
thinks it highly probable that all the metallic calxes would, like 
thofe of mercury, yield only an air eminently adapted to refpi- 
ration, if they could be all reduced without addition, as is the 
cafe of the precipitate per fe. Our Author draws another con- 
clufion from the-above mentioned procefs in the following 
words. § Since the coal difappears entirely in the reduction or 
revivification of calx of mercury, and nothing is obtained from 
that operation but mercury and fixed air, we muft conclude, 
that the principle to which the denomination of fixed air has 
been hitherto given, is the refult of the combination of the 
eminently pure portion of the air with coal. This I defign to 
prove and illuftrate in a fatisfactory manner in fome fubfequent 
memoirs on this fudject.’ ' 

Mem. If. New Obfervations on the Nature and faline Pro- 
perties of Zinc, in a metallic Form, or reduced to a Calx. By M. 
De Lassone, 

Mem. III. New Details relative to the A@ion of volatile Al- 
kalies on Zinc. By the fame. M. De Lassone, in a former 
memoir, had made it appear, by feveral facts, accurately. com~ 
pared and conne@ted, that zinc, as well as arfenic, is poflefied 
of metallic and faline properties. In the two Memcirs now be- 
fore us, he examines the combination of volatile alkali with 
zinc, both in its ftate as a metal and as acalx; and confiders 
the phenomena which refults from this ¢ombination. The fo- 
lubility of zinc in volatile alkali was rather conjeétured than 
known by the chemifts. Our Academician proves, that vola- 
tile alkali, in a fluid form, diffolves the filings of zine with cfer= 
vefcence, and the flowers of zinc without effervefcence, but, 
however, in a manner more expeditious and complete: the al« 
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kaline liquor muft be faturated and employed immediately after 
the volatile alkali has been procured from fal ammoniac by 
the intervention of fixed alkali—T his new combination of zinc 
has given M. De Lassoneé an occalion of making fome en- 
quiry into the nature of this femi metal. Some noted chemifts 
have looked upon it as a particular combination of iron; to 
which notion they were probably led by this circumftance, that 
iron is obtained both in mines of zinc, and from zinc prepared 
in the mines. M. De Lassone endeavoured to procure Pruf- 
fian blue, by precipitating the zinc from its folution in volatile 
alkali, and he fucceeded fometimes ; but it was only when he 
employed in this operation either the zinc that is an object of 
commerce, or acids which contained a fmall portion of iron. 
The zinc that had been previoufly purified in his elaboratory, 
and the acids which had been carefully prepared, yielded no 
Pruffian blue. Our Academician concludes from hence that 
zinc is totally diftinét from iron, though it has fome lines of 
refemblance to that metal, and is fometimes mixed with it. 

Mem. IV. Concerning feveral Ammoniacal Salts. By M. De 
LassonE. ‘The Academician examines here the combinations 
of volatile alkali with the acid of vinegar, with cream of tartar, 
with the nitrous acid, with arfenic, and with fedative falt. 

Mem. V. Concerning the Reduétion or Revivification of Cal es 
of Copper. By M. Tittet. This curious Memoir deferves 
the attention of the gentlemen of the mint. ‘Theory and prac- 
tice unite here in pointing out the leaft expenfive method of re- 
ducing calx of copper in the known operation of melting it 
with coal. 

Mem. VI. Concerning the A€tion of the Eleéirical Fluid on 
metallic. Calxes. By Mefirs, Brisson and Capet. Some 
learned philofophers, and among others, F. Beccaria, pub- 
lifhed experiments, which proved, in their opinion, that the ac- 
tion of, eleétricity reduces or revivifies metallic calxes, and thus 
produces the fame effects that are obtained by the phlogifton of 
the chemifts. Our Academicians have proved the contrary in 
this Memoir, by the jufteft reafonings, and repeated experi- 
ments. 

_ Mem. VII. Obfervations on the Decompofition of fulminating 
Gold. By.M.Sace. It appears from the refearches of Mr. 
Bergman, that gold acquires this fingular quality only by us 
combination with volatile alkali, or (which is more probable) 
with one of the principles of which that alkali is compofed. 
M, SaGe defcribes, in this Memoir, a fingular phenomenon, 
which accompanies, the detonation of fulminating gold. When 
it is detonated on a plate of filver or copper, zinc or cobalt, the 
gold. appears incrufted in the plate under a metallic form; but 


on tin, lead, bifmuth, antimony, and regulus of arfenic, the 
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fulminating gee is no more obferved under a metallic form, but 
under that of ca!x of gold, more or lefs deep in colour. This 
calx, melted with white glafs, produces glafs of a violet hue; 
but the ftrength of the colour varies according to the kind of 
metal on which the gold has detonated. Ifa {olution of gold 
jn aqua regia be precipitated with the metals on which the gold 
after detonation re-appears under a metallic form, the gold_ is 
precipitated under the fame form; but gold | is precipitated under 
the form of a calx, by the hone meta!s on which, afier detona- 
tion, it is found without its metallic form. 
BOTANY. 

This clafs contains a Memoir by Linnzus, concerning the 
cya {akind of plant, which by its fize and external form feems 
relateld to the palm tree genus, but which the Swedifh Botanitft 
places among the ferns), and a fhort account given by M. Du 
Hamel, of a fingular excrefcence in the graft of an apple-tree. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Mem. I. Oppofitions of Mars, obferved at Paris for feveral 
Years paft, and compared with the Tables. By M. De La LANDE. 

Mein. If. Elements of the Orbit of Mars, from the laft Op- 

pofitions, cal-ulated by a mare fimple Methcd than thafe that have been 
Iieher ta employed. By the fame. 

Mem. II}. Concerning the Conjunétions of Saturn with the 
Mazon in February and March 1775; together with Reflexions on 
the Inaccuracy of the Tables. By M. Le Monnier. 

Mem. 1V. Concerning the Cuiantiien of the Moon with Alde- 
baran, obferved at the Paffage by the Meridian, April 4775. By 
the fame. This conjunction may be employed to verify the 
greateft quantity of the moon’s variation, in the mean diftances 
between the earth and the fun. 

Mem. V. Obfervations of “fupiter, relative to his Oppofition 
to the Sun, December 8, 1775, Y Las at the Koyal Obfervatory. By 
M. JEAURAT. 

Mem. VI. Inquiries concerning feveral Points in the mundane 
Syfem. By M. Deva Prace. ‘The fubjects treated in this 
learned and elaborate Memoir, are, The law of gravity at the 
furface of homogeneous fpheroids in equilibrio.— The pheno- 
menon of the tides, the preceffion of the equinoxes, and the 
nutation of the axis of the earth, which refult fiom this phe- 
nomenon,—the ofcillations of the atmofphere, occafioned by 
the action of the fun and the moon. 

Mem. VII. Odjfervation of the Occultation of Saturn by the 
Moon, made at the Royal Obfervatory, the 18th of February, 1775+ 
By M. Cassini pe THuRY. 

‘Vee. VIII, The Occultation of Saturn by the Moon, made the 
fame Day, in the Evening, at the Obfervatory of the Marine. By 
M. Messier, 
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Mem. IX. and X. relate to the Longitudes of Venice, Kiel!, 
Sc. and to the Oppofition of ‘fupiter and Saturn, November 1, 
1774, and March 2.,1775. By M. De ra Lanne 

Mem. XI. Obfervations on Saturn in 1775, towards the Time 
of bis Oppofition. By M. Cassint pe THury. 

Mem. XII. New Analytical Methods of calculating the Ectipfes 
of the. Sun, the Occultations of the fixed Stars, and Planets, by the 
Moon, and in general of reducing the Obfervations of the Moon 
made at the Surface of the Ear:h, to the Place feen from the 
Centre. “Twelfth Memoir. By M. Dioxits pu Sejour. In 
this Memoir, which contains above an hundred pages, the 
learned Academician applies to the fulution of feveral aftrono- 
mical problems, the equations of the preceding ones. There 
are various important articles difcufled in this ample and molt 
elaborate Memoir, fuch as the errors occafioned by refraStion, 
the inflexion of the folar rays, and the obfervations that are 
the moft adapted to afcertain the quantity of the inflexion of 
thofe rays that pafs near the limb of the moon, Our Academi- 
cian moreover contiders the Jaw by which inflexion varies rela- 
tively to the diftance between the limb of the fun from that of 
the moon: He applies the preceding theories to the obierva- 
tions made at London, April qth, 1764, by Mr. Short, and at 
Pello, by M. Hellant; and he offers fome conjetures concern- 
ing the caufe, which, in occultations of the ftars by the moon, 
makes the ftar appear on the moon’s difk. 

Mem. XIII. 4n Eclipfe of Saturn by the Moon, with the con- 
Sequences refulting from thence. By M. De ta Lanpe.—XIV. 
Obfervation of the Occultation of Aldebaran by the Adcon, April 41h, 
1775, at the Obfervatary of the Marine. By M. Messier. 
XV. On the tenth Comet, at the Obfervatory of the Marine, from 
the Month of Auguft, to the 1f? of December, 1769. By the 
fame.—XVI1. On the fixteenth Comet, at the Obfervatory of the 
Marine, Paris, from the t8th of Auguft, to the 25th of Oficber, 
3774. By the fame.~ XVII. Occultation of the double Star y of 
Virgo ;—Conjunétion of Saturn with the \Vioon, the fame Day, and 
the Place of a Star of the feventh Magnitude, which mujt have been 
eclipfed the fame Evening by the Moon. By the fame.—Continua- 
tion of the Memoir, printed in 1774, concerning the greateft 
Digreffions of Mercury from the Sun, and chiefly towards the Peri- 
helium. By M. Le Monnizr.—XVIA1. On the Difappearance 
of Saturn’s King. By M. Le Genrin. 

This Volume is terminated by a very curious Memoir, fent 
to the Academy, by the Royal Society of Mcntpellier, compoled 
by M. Poucer. It treats of the aiteriffimens or acceffions of 
Jand, that the coafts of Languedoc have been long and gra~ 
dually gaining from the fea. ‘lhefe proceed from the great 
quantities of fand, gravel, and flints, that are carried down the 
Rhone, which meeting with the rapid current of the Mediter- 
2 ranean 
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ranean at the mouth of that river, are ftopped in their paflage 
to the fea, and thrown upon the coafts. ‘The details in this Me- 
moir are curious and inftrudtive, 





—_— 


Aa ts i. 

Hiftoire de Academie Royale des Sciences, &c. i.e. The Hiftory and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of sciences at Paris, for the Year 
1775. 40. 1779. 

GENERAL Puysics. 

R A EMOIR I. Concerning the extraordinary Cold felt at Paris, 

Iv | and in all the Provinces of France, alfo in other parts of Eu- 

rope, in the beginning of 1776. By M. Messier. ‘This Me- 

moir extends tu 156 pages. “The detai! with which the laborious 

Academician relates his obfervations and defcribes the inftru- 

ments he ufed in making them, is moft ample and circumftan- 

tial. He employed eight thermometers, two with mercury, and 
fix with fpirit of wine, in order to obferve the local differences 
of the cold in places fhut up or expofed to the open air, in diffe- 

rent expofitions and at different heights; and by reducing the di- 

menfions of thefe inftruments to a common mea{ure, he has fur- 

nifhed future obfervers with the means of knowing thefe thermo- 
meters again, and reconftructing them in time to come, that the 
degree of cold obferved this year (1776) may not be loft, as that 

was which M. de la Hire obferved in 1709. 

M. Messier conpares with his ob{ervations thofe that were 
made in different places at Paris by order of the Academy.— 

This comparifon, which is attended with difficulty, on account 

of the difference of the times in which the cold rifes to its higheft 

term in different places, is followed by a table of the obferva- 
tions of cold made throughout Europe. From this ample table 
it appears, that the winter of 1776 was not accompanied with 
an uncommon degree of cold in the northern parts of Europe ; 
and that, even in Sweden and at Copenhagen, the cold was 
much lefs intenfe than at Paris. It is to be hoped, that the daily 
improvements of meteorological inftruments, and the increafing 
number of obfervers will give us, at length, fome information 
with refpe&t to the caufes, hitherto unknown, of thofe variations 
in the winters that are quite independent on the latituces of the 
countries where they are obfervable. Nor does our Academie 
cian omit the particular mention of the intenfely cold winters 

that are fpoken of by hiftorical writers, Until the year 1709, 

they were only known by the vague obfervation of fome of their 

effects : the winter of that year was obferved with a thermome- 
er; but the method or art of rendering thefe inftruments fuf- 
ceptible of comparifon was then unknown; and unlefs we had 

the initrument that was employed in the obfervations of 1709, 

or which had been, at leaft, compared with the thermometer with 

which thefe obfervations were made, it mult be difficult to afcer- 
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tain the temperature of that year. It is much to be queftioned 
whether there cxifts an inftrument attended with thefe advanta- 
ges. Our Academician fixes the cold of that year at about 15 
degrees. 

His obfervations on the extraordinary cold felt in Paris and 
Senoncs, a town fituated in a deep vale furrounded by mountains, 
are curious. They fhew, in a very palpable manner, what a 
very yreat aificience in temperature local caufes ufay produce in 
different places, whofe longitude and latitude are nearly the 
fame, Still were curious are hisexperiments on the effe@ of 
the direct action of the fun upon the thermometers, at different 
heights and in different temperatures obferved in the fhade. 

ANATOMY. 

Mem, 1. Concerning the re{peclive Situation of the large Veffels of 
the Heart amd Lungs. By M.SaparTier. However unfuccefs- 
ful all attempts towards an exaét ¢alculation of the animal mo- 
tions have hitherto proved, it is neverthelefs certain, that thefe 
motions are conformable to the laws of mechanics. Thus, for 
example, the diftribution of the veflels, which convey the blood 
to the different parts of the body, muft be fuch, that the frequent 
adhefions of thefe veflels to each other may not occafion a pref- 
fion that would be detrimental to the circulation of that fluid :— 
that if sae blood veffels envelope the trachea arteria, or bron- 
chia, they may uot, by contracting them, obftruét refpiration ; 
and ftill farcher, that if two veflels carry the blood into the fame 
cavity, thefe two currents may not be impediments to each other, 
It is in this point of view that M. SABAYIER examines the dif- 
ferent veflels of the Jungs and the heart. There are no anafto- 
mofes viltble in the great veflels of the human body, particularly 
in. thofe that lie near the heart and the lungs; but the want of 
thefe is fupplied by the refpeétive fituations of thele veflels, 
which anatomical authors have not (fays our Academician) hi- 
therto defcribed with accuracy. He endeavours to do better.— 
He begins by deferibing the fituations of the vene cave, of the 
pulmonary artery, and veins; of the aorta, the laft of the large 
veflels of the heart in the order of circulation. He proceeds from 
thence to make fome remarks on the pofition of the trachea or 
wind pipe, and on that of the bronchia, which, though they con- 
tain no liquid, muft be counted among the pulmonary vellels. 

Our Academician obferves, with refpect to the two veins 
(vene cave) which carry the blood into the right auricle of the 
heart, that though the one runs upwards, and the other down- 
wards, yet they do not convey the blood in two contrary direc- 
tions: He obferves, that they have an inclination, which 
changes thefe directions, and makes them form an angle; that the 
blood of the vena cava afcendens, is naturally directed towards 
the membrane which ftops the foramen cuaie, fo that the —_ 
pafles 
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pafles through this aperture in the foetus, and that, after having 
met with this membrane in adults, it pafles into the right au 
ricle, where it unites with the blood of the cava def endens, whofe 
motion, by this wife arrangement, it cannot impede, The 
great Curvature, or arch of the a6rta, comprehends, in its Conca- 
vity, the right pulmonary artery, the trachea, the cefophagus, 
and the left bronchia; but the action of the blood upon this 
arch of the aorta is only adapted to ftretch it out, fo that no 
preffion can rejult from thence upon the organs which it fur- 
rounds. The fame difpolition fecures the lateral parts or 
branches of the trachea, after their junction with the lungs, 
againit the compreffion of the pulmonary veins. 

_M. Saparier obferves farther, that the curvature of the 
26rta produces in the fpine, or back-bone, of many perfons, a 
fimilar curvature, whofe concavity is confequently towards the 
left; this curvature is fometimes nor very difcernible, and at 
other times it does not exift, ‘i’nis is owing to the correfpon- 
dent curvature of the arta, which produces this effect either by 
its preffion, or by its preventing the equal growth of the fpine. 
This phenomenon explains what our Academician has obferved 
in perfons that are troubled with the rickets; namely, that the 
curvature of the fpine extends its convexity towards the right. 
in examining the fhape of moft men, an attentive eye-will fel- 
dom fail to difcover a {mall difference between the two fides of 
the body, which is very well accounted for by the obfervation 
already mentioned: ‘This difference is the moft palpable in 
men, and efpecially in women, whofe profeffions require hard 
labour, It may be explained by the general cuftom of perform- 
jng with the fame hand all thofe kinds of labour in which the 
employment of both hands is not neceflary. It might not be 
unworthy of the attention of anatomilts to obferve the direction 
of the curvature of the {pine in perfons who have a natural pro- 
penfity to employ the left hand rather than the right. 

Mem. II. Anatomical Observations. By M. Vica. D’Azyr. 
This Memoir contains two obfervations : One ona jubitance of 
an oval form, and full of hairs, found in the urerus:or womb of 
an unmarried woman of fixty-five, and the other on a fingular 
difpefition of the veflels of the mefentery. Thefe Obfervations 
are both curious: the latter is particularly worthy of attention. 
Our Academician diflected a body in which the greateft anafto- 
mofis, which joins the two mefenteric arteries, was abfolutely 
wanting. This obfervation, witli others that have been made 
on different part of the human ftructure, fhew, that there is 
more or lefs jatitude in the laws of Nature cven in the forma- 
tion of individuals of the fame foecies, who may live and exer. 
cife the fame funétions, with remarkable diverfities of organiza 
tion in the parts that performthem, We recommend this ob- 
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fervation to the fpoiled children of Spinofa; and to the votarics 
of a blind and uniform neceflity. 

Mem. III. 4 oh ae ofa Mofirous Child, with One Head 
and Iwo Faces, and (wo Bodies Joined in their upper J Parts, the one 

regular ana compl: te in its confor Mati on, the other imper fe. EF, By 
M BoRDENAUE. A woman belongi ying to tie village of Brue 
noy, aged thirty-three years, after a labour of three days, was na- 
tu: ally apie ‘red, the 23d of June 1775, of the Foetus, which 
is the fubject of this Memoir. The ee was prefented to the 
Academy of Sciences, and is reprefented at the end of the 
M>-morr by four figures, that give a clear idea of the fituation of 
it pare. The woman’s delivery was long, though not labo- 
rious; for Nature had done the work before the arrival of the 
{urgeon. The navel-ftring, being weak, was broken during the 
delivery, and the child died through ele of blood and want of 
fuccour. On this the furgeon, turning all his attention to the 
afhitance of the mother, was furprifed to find a fecond child, 
which was male, well formed, and lived three days after its 
birth. 

The infpedtion of the other Foetus, which was manifeftly a 
junction of two bodies, perfuaded our Academician, that there 
was no anomalous produétion in the cafe, and that the one of 
the, two, which was aude mafs, the face excepted, and which 
adhered to the thorax of the other, fo as to make one fuoftance 
with it, was no more than the remains of a Foetus that had not 
arrived at its full agelopement and formation. This deteét he 
neither attributes to the force of imagination, nor to any thing 
originally monftrous or anomalous in the ovum, but thinks it 
arole from fome cafual preffion, or fome of the various accidents 
to which two germs cr principles of the Foetus are expofed in 
the time of conception. He fuppofes, that three ova or germs 
were impregnated, two of which, by fome accidental preffion, 
contracied an unnatural union, which obftructed the progrefs of 
their organization, and occaficned the monftrous object here 
confidered ; and he obferves, that thefe apparent ditorders are 
no objections to the uniform proceedings of Nature, but are 
merely the effect of foreign caufes, which difconcert her opera- 
tions in the period of conception. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Mem. I. Refearches concerning the Methods which are ufed by the 
Affayers to fix the Standard of Gold in mixed Subjiances, and to de- 
termine at the Jame time the Quantity of Silver they may contain, as 
alfo concerning the Ms eans that may be employed to improve tins double 
Operation. By M. Titres. in teveral Memoirs pretented to 
the Academy (in the years 1760, 1762, 3, and g,) this Jabori- 
ous chemift had Jaid down a method of feparating pertect from 


imperfect metals ; and here, to finith his plan, he points out the 


method 
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method of feparating perfect metals from each other. We refer 
the chemical reader, and the officers of the Mint, to the Memoir 
itfelf for a circumftantral account of M. TiLtLet’s method of 
proceeding, which is plain, but too long in the manipulation 
part of it for infertion here, The utility arifing from this pro- 
ce(s is not its ouly merit: it prefents, moreover, to the natural 
philofopher, the fingular phenomenon of fubftances, which, af- 
ter having been fubjegted to the action of fire and chemical avents, 
mixed with other fubftances and combined with acids, may be 
reftored to their primitive ftate without any lofs. M. TitLet 
has fubjoined to this Memoir a defcription of the furnaces he em- 
ployec, and an account of his methods of regulating, or aug- 
menting, the activity of the fire. 

Mem. II. An Inquiry into the Combination of concrete Acid of 
Tartar with Zinc. By M.De Lassong. The principal confe- 
quence,arifing from the experiments made by this Academician 
are: J. That the reciprocal aétion of metallized zinc, its calx, 
and the c-ncrete acid of tartar, are fully afcertained. 2. That 
the zinc is entirely foluble by the tartareous acid; but that, in 
order to obtain this faline combination complete, there muft be 
at leaft feven or eight parts of tartar to one of zinc. 3. That 
the tartar, diflolved in boiling water, diflolves the zinc as much 
by its oily datus as by that of theacid. 4. That the combination, 
in this faline mixt, on account of this double affinity, appears 
entire and not cafily to be deftroyed, as the agents that are the 
moft proper to dettroy it ({uch as fixed and volatile alkalies) 
produce fcarcely any effect of that kind. Cur Author cone 
cludes his Memoir with a kind of advertifement that -deferves 
notice :-—** After the fmall number of experiments (fays he) 
that L have tried with this faline mixt (1. e. the combination of 
the concrete acid of tartar with zinc), applied, as an external 
remedy in certain diforders of the eyes, I have found it fuperior 
in eiticacy to the tutty, or the fimp!e flowers of zinc, as they are 
generally ufed. 

Mem. IL]. Concerning the ext/fence of the Nitrous Acid, and the 
Maethoas of decon pounding and recompounding that Acid. By M. 
Lavoisier. ‘Ihe greatett part oi the experiments mentioned 
in this Memoir (we “believe the whole, were former! ly made by 
Dr. Prieftley ; but the fame fac?s have led theie two eminent 
philofophers to conclufions not only different, but oppofite. A- 
mong teveral of the Dottor’s cor nclufions, which this Academi- 
cian thinks inacmiffible, there is one that he takes particular no} 
tice of, as he imagincs it may be of cangerous spaequence. 
The celebrated Englith philofopher having obfery ved, that, from 
a combination of the nitrous acid with any kind of earth, he al- 
ways obtained common air, or air of a fuperior kind, thought 
himfclf authoriled to conclude, from this experiment often re= 
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peated, that the air of the atmofphere is a compound of earth and 
the nixrous acid, But M. Lavoisier concludes from his expe- 
riments, and a careful analyfis of thofe made by Dr. Prieftley, 
that it is not air which is compofed of the nitrous acid, but the 
nitrous acid which is compofed of air; and he thinks that this 
obfervation furnifnes the true explication of the experiments 
related in the 3d, 4th, and 5th fections of Dr Prieftley’s fecond 
volume. 

Mem. 1V. 4x Account of a feries of Experiments which frew the 
Nature and Properties of feveral.kinds of dir, or Acrifarm* Ema- 
nations, ertracted by d:fferent Alethods from a confiderable Number 
of Subfiances. By M. DE LassONNE. This Memoir contains 
thirty-one experiments, which afcertain the exiftence of an in. 
flammable air, quite diftinct from that which is commonly fo eall- 
ed. It is obtained by a diftillation of Pruifian blue, or of the 
calx of zinc mixed with powder of coal. It is inflamed with. 
out detonation or the leaft explofion, and it yields a blue flame 
of the greateft beauty. It is not yet time to attempt the expli- 
Cation of this phenomenon; but the Reader will find in this Me. 
moir an interefting detail of facts, whofe refults will lead to fe- 
veral new methods of obtaining various aerial, inflammable ema- 
nations ; alfo fixed air, and dephlogifticated air. ' 

Third Memoir concerning Verdigrife. By M.Monter. This ; 
Memoir was fent by the Roya! Society of Montpellier to the 
Academy, with which it forms one body, as appears by the 
Royal Edi& of 17c6. It contains new improvements of the 
méthod of making verdigrife, which were fuggefted by an acci- 
dental circumftance, that happened at Saint Andre, a yillage 
about fix leagues from Montpellier. A woman who was em- 
ployed in making verdigrife, giving to her afs fkins of preffed 
grapes to eat, let fome of them fall, through inattention, on 
plates of copper, which were covered with them, and lay for 
fome time forgotten. After feveral days the woman went to 
gather up thefe fkins, and found the plates covered with a layer 
of verdigrife. Thus the leavings of the wine-prefs became an 
ingredient in the manufactory of this fubftance, and M. Mon- 

TET fhows how they muit be employed for this purpofe. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Mem. I. Concerning the Spots of the Sun, and the rotation of 
J that Body. By M. Ge tra Lanpe.. This able aftronomer re- 
A lates here the obfervations of the {pots of the fun, made by Ga- 
lileo and Fabricius; the conclufions they drew from thefe objer- 
vations to determine and afcertain the motion of rotation of that 
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certain fluids (whofe nature is yet but very imperfectly known) bear to 
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luminous body, and the methods they propofed to render this 
determination more eafy and certain. He afterwards propofes 
his method, which he thinks preferable on account of its faci- 
liy and fimphicity.—He then gives us a new hypothefis, relative 
to the production of {pots in the fun. He ifuppofes that this 
great fource of light is a kind of folid nucleus, covered with a 
fluid in fufion: this being the cafe, the points of the eminences 
of the nucleus are fometimes covered with this fluid, and 
fometimes uncovered, and lefs luminous than the matter in fue 
fion ; fo that they in this latter cafe exhibit the appearance of 
obfcure fpots on the fun. This bypothefis is not entirely new ; 
its principal idea is the (ame with that of M. De la Hire, who 
confidered the {pots in queftion as the eminences of a folid 
and permanent body, floating in the fluid mais of which the 
fun is formed, Conjecture for conjecture ; that of Mr. Wilfen 
is the moft ingenious of the three; but as it is well known to 
our aftronomical Readers, we need not mention it. M. De 
1a LANDE terminates this Memoir by the examination of an 
effect of the folar rotation, which bas not Hitherto been cane- 
fidered by philofophers, but may one day (though it be not 
likely that we fhall fee it) become a remarkable phenomenon in 
cofmology: this fuppofed effect is a motion of tranflation, by 
which the fun chauyes more or lefs his place. But this local 
change is merely hypothetical ; it may be afcertained in fome 
future period, by obfervations of the fixed ftars. At prefent, it 
is Only a mathematical opinion, founded on this fuppofition, 
that the motion of rotation being communicated to the fun by 
one fingle impulfion, muft have affected its centre of gravity, 
and produced in it a progreffive motion. All this may have 
been, and may not have been. If the impulfion was dire&ed to 
more than one point, the centre of gravity might have remained 
unaficcted, while the motion of rotation was produced, And 
who can be fure that this was not the cafe? 

Mem. Il. Concerning the Amplitude of the Sun at Setting, ob- 
ferved at St Sulpicen By M, Le Monnier.—Obdfervations of 


‘the total Eclipfe of the Moon, the 30th of July, 1776.—Thefe Ob- 


fervations are contained in feveral] Memoirs, and were made fe< 
parately at Paris, by Meflrs. De Fouchy, Le Monnier, Caffini 
de Thury, Pingié, Bailli, Jeaurat, Meffier,—and Perinaldo, in 
the county of Nice, by M. Maraldi. 

Objfervations on Ectipfes of the Satellites of “fupiter, made in the 
Year 1770, at Perinaldo, in the County of Nice, with an Acroma- 
tic Telefcope of three Feet. By M. Maracni.— Odfervation on a 
dark band, which appears on the Globe of Saturn. By M. 
Messter.— Memoir, relative to the eleventh Comet, obferved at 
Paris, from the Obfervatory of the Marine, from the 14th of 
June, to the 3d of Ociober, 1770. By the fame. 

Memoir 
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Memoir concerning a n:w Conftellation. By M. Le Mon- 
NIER. his Aftronomer obferved, under the fcales of libra, a 
void, which nobody hitherto thoucht of filling up. This 
void neverthelefs contains ftars often eclipfed by the moon, 
and which may confequently be of ue, both in determining the 
Jongitudes, and in verifying the theory of the moon, Our Aca- 
demician has determined the pofition of twenty-two of thefe 
ftars, and has joined them in a conftellation, which he calls 
the /olitary, aiter a bird of the Indian feas, mentioned by M, 
Pingré, in the account of his voyage to the Ifle of Rodrigues. 

Continuation of the Twelfth Memoir of M. Dionis pu Sre 
jour, entitled, New Analytical Metheds of calculating the Eclipfes 
of the Sun, the Occultations of the fixed Stars and Planets by the 
Moon, Fc. We have here only the 7th, 8th, and gth Articles 
of this Memoir, which fill 103 pages. The reft are referved 
for the fucceeding volume. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

New Confiderations defigned to prove, that Cape Circumcifion real- 
ly exifts in 54 Degrees of Scuthern Latitude, and that its geographical 
Longitude has been hitherto fixed at about 7 Degrees more than it is. 
By M. Le Mownizer. On the ift of January, 1739, M. Bou- 
vet, an eminent French navigator, difcovered land, the fituation 
of which he fixed at 54 deg. of Southern latitude, and 28 deg. 
¢ of jongitude, and which he called the Cape of the Circumcifion. 
Our immortal navigater Captain Cook, among his various re- 
fearches, endeavoured to meet with this Cape, but could not 
find it. This, no doubt, was enough to form a prefumption 
againit its exiftence; M. Le Monnier, therefore, endeavours 
to remove this prefumption. He imagines, that M. Bouvet was 
miftaken in the longitude of the place in queflion, as the me- 
thods of finding the longitudes in his time were not exact. 
This being premifed, he examines the declination of the needle 
obferved at Cape Circumcifion, by M. Bouvet, and comparing 
feveral obfervations of this kind, he inquires into the change of 
declination that has taken place fince his time in thofe parts of 
the world. The refult of his inquiry is, that at the time of 
Captain Cook’s voyage, the declination of the needle at Cape 
Circumcifion muft have been 10 degrees towards the Weft; 
that the place where Captain Cook fought this Cape had a de- 
clination of 13 deg. $, and that this difference of 3 deg. ¢ an- 
fwers to 7 deg. of longitude. It is not therefore furprifing, 
according to M. Le Monnier’s account, that the Britith navi- 
gator did not find this Cape, fince it is at 21 deg. } of longt- 
tude to the Eaft of the Ifle of Ferro, and not at 28 degrees, that 
it muft be fought, 

But with ali due fubmiffion to the opinion of fo learned a man 
as M. Le Monnier, we cannot help obferving, that he feems to 
have laid nore ftrefs on this argument than it can poflibly Bs : 

Or, 
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for, to fay nothing concerning the uncertainty of M. Bouvet’s 
inftruments and obfervations, neither of which, we apprehend, 
could be better depended on, than thofe of Captain Cook, and 
his aflociates ; we tind that thofe of the latter were not capable 
of determining the variation to fo fmall a quantity, as that 
which 1s fo ftrenuoufly infifted on by M. Le Monnier, and con- 
fequenily all arguments which are founded on a contrary fup= 
polition muft fall to the ground. For on confulting thofe ob- 
fervations, we fhail find, that barely putting the thip round, 
would make a difference of near 6 degrees in the variation by 
the fame compafs* ; and, fometimes near 10 degrees+. That 
the fame compafs, in the fame fituation in every refpect, but at 


two different times of the fame day, would give variations dif~ 


fering from one another 4 and 5 degrees {. ‘That the fame com- 
pafs, on the fame day, and in the hands of the fame obferver, 
will give § degrees difference in the variation on board the fame 
fhip when under fail, and when at anchor in a roadftead §. 
Again, compafles made by the fame artift, on board different 
thips 5 but at the fame time of the day, differed 3°, 4°, and 
But, as a cafe more directly in point 
to the argument ‘before us, we may obferve that on Februar 





roth, 17745 in the latitude of 53°; 5. and longitude 263° E.: 


when Captain Cook was returning northwards from em latitude 
of 71° S. Mr. Wales found the variation to be 15° 7%, and 
Mr. Clerke found it to be 15% 32° Eaftq. But in croffing 
the Pacific Ocean from New Zealand to Cape Horn, on the 
11th of December afterwards, Mr. Wales, by the fame two 
compafies, on board the fame fhip, and within a few miles of the 
fame place, had 9° 55° and 119 31°**. ‘hele differences, fe- 
vera) of which happened very near the place in queftion, are all 
of them at leaft equal to, moft of them greater, and fome of 
them almoft double the difference of variation on which M. Le 
Monnier founds his argument$; and therefore, in our opis 
nion, render it totally invalid. ‘Yo allege that the inftruments 
wh:ch were ufed for this purpofe, in Captain Cook’s voyage, 





* See ‘* The original obfervations, made in the courfe of avoy- 
age towards the South Pole, and round the world” by W. Wales, F. 
R. S, and W. ida bs p. 372, alarch Lot 1773. 

+ ibid. p. 375. Javuary 24th, 177 

t Ibid. p. 371. February 2d, 17 4. and p. 382- January 19th, 
1775: 

§ ibid. p. 385. July 14: h, 17756 | 

| Ibid p. 181, and 36g, Aug. 36, oth, and Sept. 4th, 1772. . Alfo 
p- 182, and 371. January 1itn, and i4th, and Febiuary 7th, 1773- 

@ See the tame Obfervations, ps 375+ 
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were bad, or that the obfervers were not expert, will anfwer no 
purpofe. They were the inftruments and obfervers which M. 
Le Monnier’s argument mutt reft on ; and therefore let thofe of 
the French navigator have been ever fo much better, which few 
wil! be hardy enough to aflert, it will avail nothing to the point 
in difpute. Indeed it appears very extraordinary to us, how M, 
Le Monnier could fuppofe, that it was eafier to commit an er- 


ror of 7 or 8 degrees in the longitude, in fo fhort arun, without 


difcovering it, on making land afterwards *, than to miftake 
33° in obferving the variation of the compafs. 

To thefe arguments it may be added, that although the Re- 
folution was too much to the fouthward of the parallel of 54° 
when fhe croffed the Meridian of 34° Eaft of Greenwich, the 
longitude which M. Le Monnier has been pleafed to affign for 
Cape Circumcifion, to fee it; yet her confort, the Adventure, 
was for feveral degrees on each fide of that meridian, ful! as 
near to the parallel of 54° S. as M. Bouvet was to the land 
when. he firft faw it. And on this day that the fhip was ex- 
actly in that longitude, they had fine clear weather *. On the 
whole, we have no doubt but that M, Le Monnier’s paper has 
been a hafty publication ; and that when he has confidered the 
matter fully, he will find reafon to alter his opinion. ] 

MECHANICS, 

ConTINUATION of the Inquiries concerning feveral Points in the 
mundane Syfiem. By M. Deva Prace. Memoirs II. and III. 
In thefe two Memoirs, and the one mentioned in a preceding 
article, the Author propofes to determine the ofcillations of a 
fluid, which covers a fpheroid. The mechanical} principles 
that are neceflary in order to find the equations of this problem, 
are known to the mathematicians, and M. De la Place makes 
ample and candid mention of the afliftance he has received from 
the Jearned refearches of the geometricians of the prefent century 
in the folution of thefe equations, with refpect to feveral of the 
hypothefes that are confidered in this Memoir, 

The learned Academician confiders this problem, with re- 
fpect to the ebbing and flowing of the fea, the preceffion of the 
equinoxes, and the variations of the atmofphere, caufed by the 
attraction of the heavenly bodies. The phenomenon of the 
ebbing and flowing of the fea, of which Sir Ifaac Newton dif- 
covered the true caufe (and concerning which we have the ex- 
cellent treatifes of Mr. Maclaurin, and Meffrs. D. Bernoulli and 
Euler, publifhed in 1740) has drawn the peculiar attention of 


—, 





* See the Account of M. Bouvet’s Voyage, extracted from the ar- 
chives of the French Eaft India Company, by M. D'Apres, and 
publifhed by Mr, Dalrymple, F. R.S. 

_ F See Obiervations, p. 218. 
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many able mathematicians, during thefe laft forty years. But 
our Academician is the firft, known to us, who has confidered 
this phenomenon in all its extent, and with a view to all the 
caufes and incidents that are capable of affecting or altering it. 
He has carried ftill further than his predeceffors his inquiries 
into the influence of thefe different caufes, in order to be thus 
qualified for comparing the refults of his theory, with the notices 
that have been furnifhed by obfervation. He explains, by his 
theory, not only the phenomena which have been already exe 
plained, but likewife that of the almoft entire equality of the tides 
of the fame day: it follows from this theory, that the difference 
between thefe two tides is in exact proportion to their force, 
and this is a fact afcertained by obfervation. 

The depth of the water of the fea enters into this eftimate;: 
in order to correfpond with obfervations and phenomena, this 
depth muft be nearly uniform, and muft be, at leaft, four 
leagues, according to our Academician. ‘The difcuffions rela- 
tive to this object, are curious, interefting, and have in feveral 
places the merit of novelty. Equally curious are his obferva- 
tions on the denfity of the air, on the motion produced in the 
atmofphere by the attraction of the moon and the fun, which, 
according to the refult of his analyfis, muft be imperceptible and 
infufficient to account for the permanent winds. In fhort, there 
is a rich and diverfified treafure of phyfical knowledge in thefe 
Memoirs, in which are feveral inftruGtive digreffions relative 
to the equilibrium of fpheroids, the law of powers at their fure 
face, the figure of the earth, and the motion of the waves, 





Arr. Ill. 

Memoire Phy/ique et Meditinale montrant des Raports evidens entre les Phe- 
nomenes dela Baguette Divinatoire, Sc. i.e. A Philofophical and 
Medical Reprefentation of the Marks of Refemblance that are ob- 
fervable in the Phenomena of the Virgula Divina, of Magnetifra 
and Eleétricity, together with Jlluftrations on other Matters of no 
Jefs Moment, that are relative to this Subje&t. By M. T..-6 


(Thouvenel.) 12mo. Paris. 1781. 


HE virgula divina, otherwife called baculus divinatorius, 

is (as moft people know) a forked branch in form of a 

Y, by the affiftance of which, many have pretended to difcover 
mines and fprings under ground. This fingular phenomenon 
(like an objet of a much higher, and more facred nature) has 
given occafion to the irrational extremes of enthufiafm and in- 
credulity. Certain it is, that the philofopher has his prejudices 
as well as the fanatic: he is often tempted by vanity, to deny 
what he cannot explain; and not feldom rejects, as impoffible, 
facts, which he is furprized afterwards to fee confirmed by ex- 
App, Rey, Vol. xly. K k perience. 
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perience. Neverthelefs, we have here a philofopher, well 
known, and much efteemed in the learned world, who, by 
fix hundred experiments, made with all poffible attention and 
circumfpection, afcertains the facts attributed to the wirgula di- 
vina, or divining rod, and undertakes to unfold their refem- 
blance to the admirable and uniform phenomena of eleéfricity and 
thagneti/m. 

The firft fection of his Differtation is defigned to fhew, that 
the faés are by no means impoffible. If no philofopher can 
deny that certain emanations proceed from the earth, it cannot 
be denied that thefe emanations may be moft abundant in thofe 
places, where the earth’s furface covers running or ftagnant 
waters. Again; it cannot be pronounced impoffible, that thefe 
emanations fhould a& powerfully on certain individuals, while 
they make little or no impreffion on the generality. The fenfi- 
tive powers vary greatly, not only in different clafles of 
animals, but even among thofe of the fame fpecies. So 
far there is no impoffibility in the cafe.—But granting, that 
emanations from fubterraneous waters may powerfully affect 
certain perfons, what connexion is there between this impref- 
fion, and the motion or rotation of the hazel rod which is held 
in the perfon’s hand, or laid over his fingers? ‘This is a diffi- 
culty that deferved our Author’s efpecial attention; though, 
after all, if the faé?s be afcertained, this difficulty only proves 
our ignorance. Neverthelefs, M. THOUVENEL attempts the 
removal of it by a theory, which accounts tolerably well for 
this fingular phenomenon. He thinks, that the evaporations of 
fubterraneous waters have a courfe or current, perfeCly fimilar 
to that of a fluid,—that they penetrate thofe bodies that are ca- 
pable of receiving them,—that there are points of direction to- 
wards which they tend with a peculiar abundance, as happens 
in ele&trical expertments ; and that, if thefe emanations direct 
their principal courfe to the extremities of the body, or to the 
hand, it is not abfolutely impoffible to conceive that they fhould 
communicate a motion of rotation to the divining rod.—Our 
Author, indeed, obferves, that in the hands of Bléton, of whom 
we fhall prefently fee the very fingular cafe, the rod is only a 
fecondary and fubordinate guide: for this man has an internal 
feeling, and an external motion which give the moft certain notices 
of the prefence of water; and he only makes ufe of the rod to 
fhew it to others. —But let us proceed to faé?s. 

Thefe we find in the fecond fection of this Differtation or 
Memoir, where the Author gives an ample account of his ex- 
periments, the trials to which he put B/éton, and the refult of 
his inquiries on this fingular fubjet. He relates firft the gene- 
ral faéts ; afterwards the more particular ones which are adapted 


to lead to an explication of them, and points out their fimila- 
| rity 
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rity to the known phenomena of electricity and magnetifm: 
We thall take fome fteps with him in this walk, though we 
cannot kelp looking at him, now and then with a fufpicious 
eye. 

Whenever Bééion is in a place where there are fubteranneous 
waters, he immediately feels a lively impreffion on the dia- 
phragm, which he calls his commotion, ‘This impreffion pro- 
duces an oppreffion in the anterior and fuperior part of his 
breaft; at the fame time he feels a fhock, a general tre- 
mor, and chillnefs ; his legs ftagger, the tendons of his wrifts 


become ftiff, and grow convulfive ; the pulfe is concentrated, and. 


radually diminifhes. All thefe fymptoms are more or lefs 

rong, according to the volume and depth of the water; and they 
are more fenfibly felt, when Bléton goes againft the fubterrane- 
ous current, than when he follows its direction. When thefe 
emotions are violent, he is obliged to reft himfelf from'time to 
time, and if he continues too long in this kind of exercife, his 
body is weakened, he droops the whole day, feels a laffitude, 
and complains of a headach, accidents which generally follow 
ftrong nervous emotions.~-When he is placed not over the fub- 
terraneous current, but at the fide of it, all thefe fymptoms ceafe 
almoft fuddenly; and there only remains an inward chilli- 
nefs, attended with a fmall oppreffion in the forepart of the 
breaft: at a certain diftance from the water, he is abfolutely de- 
livered from all thefe fenfations and emotions. 

A very fingular circumftance attending the cafe of this man. 
is, that fubterraneous waters, which are ftagnant, produce noef- 
fect or impreffion upon him; nor is he affected by waters which 
are expofed to view, as thofe of rivers, lakes, &c. with this ex- 
ception only, that when he has been in a boat, he complains, 
after fome time, of a head-ach, and a wearinefs through his. 
whole body.—There is no remarkable vifible difference between 
the phyfical conftitution of this man, and that of others, if we 
except this, that he is more fenfibly affected by change of wea- 
ther, and variations in the ftate of the atmofphere, than other 
men. With refpect to the peculiar impreffions that diftinguifh 
him from others, they are diverfified in their degree by certain. 
circumftances. A greater or fmaller quantity of electricity in 
the air renders them more or lefs lively. Dry and warm wea- 
ther is the moft favourable to his operations. His fenfations in 
his water experiments are much ftronger before than after meals, 
A fevere acute diforder had abfolutely deprived him of the facul- 
ty of perceiving water, and his fenfibility in this refpect did not 
return, until three months after his recovery. 

However furprizing the impreifion may be, which the pro- 
ximity of fubterraneous waters makes upon Biéton, the pheno-. 
mena of his divining red are {till more wonderful. It is to be 
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obferved, that this fingular man differs from his brethren of the 
profeflion, both in the ufe and choice of his rod; he does not 
grafp it clofely ; he does not warm it in his hands ; he does not 
prefer a young hazel branch forked, newly plucked and full of 
fap. He places horizontally, on his forefinger and thumb, a 
rod of any kind of wood (except elder), frefh or dry, not forked, 
but only a little curved or bent. If the rod be ftraight, it does 
not turn upon its axis in the experiment, but only rifes fome- 
what towards its extremities by little f{prings: but if it is bent 
ever fo Jittle, it turns on its axis with more or lefs rapidity, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the water, and the force of its cur- 
rent. Our Author counted from thirty-five to eighty revolu- 
tions in a minute, and always perceived* an exact proportion 
between the rotation of the rod, and the convulfive motions of 
Bléton. 

This latter circumftance, at firft fight, rendered our Author 
diffident; and it may make the Reader fufpe&t, that Bléton 
had at command, both his own convulfions, and the motion of 
the rod. But M. Thowvenel’s care in examining this matter, 
feems to remove all fufpicion of this kind. He placed himfelf, 
and feveral other perfons, fucceffively above the water fpring, 
with the rod placed, as Bléton placed it, The rod remained 
motionlefs, until B/:ton approached the perfon that held it, and 
then it made upon the fingers of that perfon, the fame rotations 
that it had made on Bleton’s. M.T. neverthelefs remarks, 
that the rotations were more or lefs rapid and durable on ftrange 
hands, in proportion to the different conftitutions of thofe on 
whom the experiment was tried. The following circum- 
ftances are alfo very fingular : 

The natural motion of the rod on Biéton’s fingers, is a back- 
ward motion ; but as foon as he withdraws from the fpring, in 
any line or direction whatever, the rod, which ceafes to turn the 
very inftant that he quits the {pring, undergoes, at a determi- 
nate diftance (which never varies), a motion of rotation in a 
direction contrary to its former one; but this new and forward 
motion does not go beyond one revolution. By meafuring the 
diftance between the point where this retrograde motion takes 
place, and that from which Siéton fet out in withdrawing 
from the fpring, the depth of the {pring is generally found. 

Thefe fats are fo extraordinary, that, notwithftanding the 
extenfive knowledge of M. THouvenes, and his known pro- 
bity and difintereftednefs, they will naturally meet with unbe- 
lievers, among thofe who are not acquainted with the character 
and abilities of this intelligent and careful obferver. He him- 
felf feems to be well aware of this; and accordingly he tells 
us, to remove all fufpicion of impofture, miftake, or delufion, 
that thefe experiments have been repeated, in the fpace of 
two 
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two months, in the prefence of above an hundred and fifty 
perfons ; and that among others, M. Fadel/?, profeflor of phyfic 
at Nancy, a man eminent for his genius and abilities, was not 
only a witnefs of thefe experiments, but was actually con- 
cerned in the greateft part of them.—Each of thefe experi- 
ments was repeated at different times, in different manners, 
and with all the precautions that could prevent fraud, through 
the ingenious application of mechanical contrivances, to pro- 
duce the appearances under confideration. We fhall give a’part 
of thefe precautions in a tranflation of the Author’s own words : 

‘ I repeated, fays he, thefe experiments, fometimes blind- 
folding Bléton, and fometimes binding his arms behind his 
back, allowing him only fuch a ufe of his hands, as was barely 
neceflary to his holding the rod. I brought him to places which 
he had never feen. IL conducted him blind-fold, at onetime, 
towards {prings which I knew, and which he could not have 
known before; at another, to grounds, whofe f{ubterraneous 
contents were unknown tous both.—I brought him back again by 
different roads, and {till blindfold, to the fame places. —I made 
him go backwards; and notwithftanding all thefe attempts to 
difconcert him, he ftill returned to the courfe of the ftream, 
conducted me, himfelf ftill blindfold, and only fupported by 
one arm, to the place from whence he fet out, without deviat- 
ing in the leaft from the lines that had been drawn to mark the 
current, and following exadtly the fame windings of the water 
that he had formerly indicated. Sometimes I removed the marks 
he had himfelf made to indicate the courfe of the water, and 
{ubftituted falfe ones in their place, endeavouring thus to de- 
ceive him by his fenfes, but he always obferved and rectified the 
error, and of fix hundred trials | made to deceive him, not one 
jucceeded.’ 

Our Author’s curiofity did not end here: he opened a new 
field of inveftigation, hitherto unattempted, and made experi- 
ments upon the phenomena of the virgu/a divina, or divining rod, 
wh:ch mutt render them fingularly interefling to natural philofo- 
phers. He made experiments upon Biéton with magnetic compofi- 
tions, newly eleétrified, and found they produced no vifible influ- 
ence on him, more than on other men, when he was at a diftance 
from a {pring; but when he was placed above a fpring, and mag- 
netic compolitions were prefented to his touch, our Author ob- 
ferved a diminution of three-fourths, both in the convulfive 
motion of his body, and the rotatory movement of the rod. 
This led him to think, that with ffronger dofes of this kind of 
eleé?rics, and a deeper impregnation, both thefe movements 
might be entirely fufpended. As foon as M. THOUVENEL 
withdrew his electrical preparations, t'se phenomena of the in- 
fluence of the water upon Bléton refumed all their force. 
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It was not on Bilton alone that thefe ele€trical trials were 
made. We have already feen, that the proximity or contaé& 
of this man was fufficient to communicate to our Author, the 


-virtue of making the rod turn about. M. T. therefore pro- 


vided himfelf with magnetic compofitions, eleétrified fometimes 
in the form of balls, fometimes in powder, in bags and cafes; 
and then the proximity or contact of Bleton could not commu. 
nicate the fmalleft motion to the rod. This experiment ap- 


‘peared to be influenced by the ftate of the atmofphere, and to 


vary with the air, like every other kind of electricity. 

Orher faéts are related inthis Treatife, which fhew ftill more 
remarkably, the key that electricity may furnifh to explain the 
phenomena of the divining rod. The effects of infulators or 
non-conduétors, are generally known. © Our Author, curious 
to know what effects they would produce on Biéton, placed fuc- 
ceffively under his feet pieces of folded filk, and cerecloth, 
planks thickly covered with wax or refin, and alfo glafs infula- 
tors. In thefe experiments, both the motion of the rod, and 
the impreffion of the water were almoft imperceptible ; and the 
were totally fufpended by making Biéton touch artificial elec- 
trics. In other experiments, made with ladders raifed perpendi- 
cularly above the {prings, the impreffions of the water upon the 
rod and the body of Bleton, manifefted themfelves at the height 
of 15, 20, and 30 feet; whereas the impreffion ceafed, and was 
null with refpect to both, when a piece of cerecloth was placed 
under thefe ladders. 

Thefe faéts, which we have fele&ted from a confiderable 
number of the like kind, feem to favour our Author’s conjec- 
ture, that there are eflential connexions and affinities between the 

henomena of the divjning rod, and thofe of magnetifm and elec- 
tricity. Thefe experiments, followed by others, which inven- 
tive fagacity muft undoubtedly fuggeft, will perhaps, in procefs 
of time, enable the natural philofopher and the chemift to ex- 
plain thefe curious phenomena, and to difcover new affinities 
between the fubterraneous, atmofpherical and animal eleétricities, 
The internal ftreams may be the natural conduétors of the firft, 
as the clouds in the air, and the blood-veflels in animals, are of 
the fecond and the third. One of the moft eflential objects of the 
farther experiments that may be made to illuftrate the phenome- 
na of the divining rod, ought to be, fays our Author, to enquire 
whether thefe phenomena be owing to the acquifition or me 
dition of any fubtile matter, which iflues from the terreftrial 
globe, or is extracted from the human body, or whether both 
thefe caufes operate at the fame time, to produce the effect un- 
der confideration. For example,—the direét rotation of the 
rod, and the convulfive motion of the body, may perhaps be 
eccafioned by the former (the acquifition), whereas the retrograde 
motion 
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motion of the rod, accompanied with an internal fhivering, 
which announces the reftoration of the equilibrium in the organs 
of the diviner, may be occafioned by the Jatter (the deperdition), 
and then it may be inquired, whether the former be not a {pe- 
cies of pofitive, and the latter a fpecies of negative, electricity. 
We pafs over feveral obfervations of our Author, relative to 
the important difcoveries that may be made by {uch inquiries, 
and to the advantages that medical practice may derive from 
them. We imagine that our Readers will be, at this moment, 
peculiarly anxious to fee all the degrees of evidence, with which 
the relation of the fa&ts hitherto mentioned is accompanied, 
and we are defirous to fatisfy them, on this head, as far as this 
can be done from the Author’s declarations. He tells us, that 
he addrefled circular advertifements to all the perfons who em- 
ployed Bléton, and to all the provinces where this man exercifed 
his fingular profeffion, in order to obtain accurate and well-at- 
tefted accounts of the fuccefs of his undertakings. The refult 
of this was a multitude of teftimonies, which confirmed his 
own obfervations; and thefe are publifhed at length in the third 
fection of the Work now before us. He does not always men- 
tion the names of the perfons who have fent him the memoirs 
and Jetters that atteft Biéton’s talent and fuccefs, but he pointe 
out always their place of refidence, their employments, rank, 
and all the circumftances that are adapted to make them 
known. He offers mofeover to fhew their letters and their 
feals, to fuch as defire it. Among thofe who bear teftimony in 
this cafe, we find a great number of perfons in diftinguifhed 
fituations,—bifhops, magiftrates, heads of colleges and commu- 
nities, phyficians, &c. It appears by thefe teftimonies, that 
many towns, communities, and individuals, are indebted to Blé- 
ton for the fprings with which they are enriched. Among the 
Memoirs that have been fent toour Author, feveral are com- 
pofed by perfons eminently {killed in chemiftry and natural 
philofophy, among whom he particularly mentions M. Sigaud de 
la Fond, ‘This ingenious profeflor, fo well known, and to juft- 
ly celebrated, has appeared publicly as an affertor and witnefs 
of Biéton’s atchievments; he even affirms, that he has feen 
operations of the divinatory rod, ftill more wonderful than thofe 
of Bléton.—lf tnis extract had not already furpaffed the bounds 
we propofed to give it, we would copy M. Sigaud’s account of 
the effects of metals upon a divinatory rod, which, in the hands 
of a fair lady at Bourges,: was indeed marvellous in its indica- 
tions, AZ, Sigaud was an eye witnefs of thefe marvels, which 
are only fuch, becaufe we are unacquainted with their mechani- 
cal caufes, The attraction of the loadftone is every whit as 
marvellous as the divinatory rod ; and there is as much narrowe 
els of mind in difbelieving things, becaufe they furprize ss 
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and beeaufe they have been the innocent occafions of fraud and 
impofture, as there is in the moft implicit and fuperftitious cre. 
dulity. The great point here is to examine facts and teftimo- 
nies. The name of M. Sigaud is certainly of great weight in 
the relations of our Author: we are even highly difpofed to be- 
Jieve him, in what he himfelf relates of the lady of Bourges; 
though, to render the moral evidence complete here, we could 
with to know fomething of the moft material qualities and ac- 
complifhments of the lady in queftion. For here a more than 
ordinary fafcination may be fufpected, againft which philofo- 
phers are not always proof ;—being, at the beft, men of like 
paffions with ourfelves. 

Our Author fpeaks much of the medical ufes that may be 
derived from fuccefsful inquiries into the mechanical caufes of 
the phenomena we have been relating, and thinks the power of 
managing (or being managed by, one might as well fay) the 
Givinatory rod, might be communicated to many, who.are not 
as yet initiated into thefe myfteries.—But we go a ftep farther, 
and obferve, that the improvement of this fcience may not only 
be fubfervient to medical purpofes, but alfo to mental and moral 
ufes, if the attempts to eftablith materiali/m fhould fucceed, For 
if, contrary to expectation, it fhould be generally believed, that 
the fimple principle in man, which thinks and wills, is either a 
grain of falt, or a bubble of air, or an electrical fpark,. or a 
drop of water, or a globule of oil, or a particle of earth, or a 
piece of glafs,—why then it is not impoffible that the divining 
tod, by the intervention of magnetifm, electricity, &c. may 
form interefting communications with the faculties and affec- 
tions, the traniactions and fecrets of this principle, which as 
yet is invifible. It may difcover mines of virtue which are hid, 
and pure currents of generofity and genius, which run under 
ground, unnoticed and unknown. It may bring to light motives, 
plans, and purpofes, that would undeceive dupes, and difcon- 
cert impoftors. But alas! we know already too much of poor 
humanity, both in private and public fcenes, to need or defire 
any farther manifeftations of its mifery and folly. 





ArT. IV. 

Lettre fur la Litterature Allemande, Se. i.e. A Letter concerning 
German Literature, addreffed to Her Royal Highnefs the Duche 
Dowager of Brunfwick- Wolfeabuttel, tranflated from the German. 
tz2mo. Berlin. 1731. 


T is reported, that the Royal Author of a letter on this 
fame fubje& (of which we gave a fhort account when it 
appeared), defired to know the fentiments of the learned and 
refpectable Abbé JERUSALEM concerning his performance ; ane 
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that to gratify this defire, his royal fifter addrefled herfelf to the 
Abbé, and thus gave occafion to the Letter now before us. The 
Abbé is a rational divine, a good philofopher, and an infinuat- 
ing courtier ; withal a worthy and virtuous man. ‘The royal 
author had laid himfelf more or Jefs open to criticifm, by con- 
founding too much the ftate of literature in Germany, in the 
earlier part of the prefent century, with the very advantageous ~ 
revolution that has been progreffively improving tafte and ge- 
nius in that country for thefe laft forty years. The Abbé, in- 
directly, and with all the mellifluous gentlenefs of which con- 
tradiction is fufceptible, corrects this error, and makes the 
proper diftin€tions. His principal defign in this Letter, is to 
fhew 1ft, the obftacles (not yet entirely removed) that have re- 
tarded the progrefs of the delles lettres and fciences in Germany ; 
and, 2dly, to indicate the fuccefsful attempts that have been 
made, by the native energy of genius, in that country, notwith- 
ftanding thefe obftacies. 

Under the firit of thefe articles, the ingenious Author men- 
tions the wars, which beginning at the period when the exiled 
mufes took refuge in the Welt, continued fo long to ravage 
Germany ;—the circumflances of the German empire, which 
exhibits to learning no common protector, no fixed refidence;— 
the contempt which the grandees have almoft always fhewed 
for literature, as below their dignity, and only fit for the lower 
ranks in fociety ;—the little encouragement given to learned 
men, who were fcattered here and there, feeking for a bare fub- 
fiftence by laborious occupations, which extinguifhed genius, 
and who, when they had not the badge of nobility, were ex- 
cluded from courts, kept at a diftance from the commerce of 
the polite world, and obliged to live in a difcouraging obfcu- 
rity. Thefe and. other obftacles to the progrefs of tafte and 
genius are pointed out by this refpectable Writer in a very in- 
terefting manner. 

He obferves farther, that Germany was indebted, for the firf? 
dawn of good tafe, to the French, and more efpecially to a co- 
lony of that nation, which fled from perfecution, and found an 
afylum in the territories of the Ele&tor of Brandenburg. This 
colony, according to our Author, polifhed the rough Germans 
by the elegance of their infinuating manners, the beauty and 
harmony of their language, and the mafterly produétions of 
their poets, orators, and hiftorians, which were fuperior to any 
thing which Germany had as yet exhibited in the line of lites 
rature.—-But thefe advantages were not exempt from inconve- 
niences, “The more learned Germans ftudied and admired the 
French language, but began to be almoft afhamed of their 
own ; at leaft many defpaired of being ever able to render it 
elegant and harmonious. This difcouragement fupprefled emu- 
lation, 
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fation, and thus the importation of French eloquence retarded 
the progrefs of German literature, 

Our learned and courtly Abbé places the happy, the halcyon 
epocha of German literature, at that ever memorable and glori- 
ous point of time, when Frederick /F. afcended the throne of 
Pruffia. ‘ The protection, fays he, and the extraordinary, fa- 
vours, with which this prince had already honoured the fciences, 
animated the learned Germans to deferve them by renewed ef- 
forts of emulation and induftry. And fince ghat period, genius, 
notwithftanding the difficulties that it has ye# to encounter, has 
by the vigour and perfeverance alone, that are peculiar to it, as 
alfo by the fruits of unwearied application, made fuch a rapid 
progrefs in Germany, as perhaps no other nation can boaft of 
inthe fame fpace of time, whatever its advantages for improves 
ment may have been,’—This is true in faét; but there feemg 
to be a painful ftruggle between fincerity and civility in the 
incenfe offered on this occafion. ‘The epocha of the literar 
revolution im Germany, Is, we believe, well marked; but how 
fer the great perfonage may be contidered as the fofterer of the 
German mufes, is another queftion. That he has aways 
been a patron of learning and learned men, is not to be denied ; 
but, that he has been the encourager of German literature, and 
of German philofophers, hiftorians, and poets, we dare not af- 
firm. He has ever profefied a kind of averfion for the German 
Janguage, and has feldom honoured, with marks of diftinction, 
athe men of letters in that country. The royal academy of 
Berlin is certainly compofed of men of the firft merit; but, i 
we are not miftaken, the greateft part of its members are fo-~ 
reieners.—We could mention feveral particularities, chat fhew 
how far German literature and philofophy have received encou- 
razement from the great prince, under whofe noftrils our Abbé 
holds the panegyrical cenfor with no very firm hand, though 
its odours are elegant and pleafing. 

Re that as it may, letters and fcience have certainly made a 
rapid and conliderable progrefs in Germany fince the epocha 
mentioned by our learned Author. He alleges, as proofs of this, 
the Poems of Hatter, the Mefiah of Kiorstock, the Idyls 
and the Death of Abel of GESNER, the Romances of WIELAND, 
the Fables and Moral Writings of GreLLert, the elegant and 
witty productions of Lessinc, LichTweR, ENGIL, and Cra- 
mMeR, and the Philofophical Writings of Sutzer, the Jew MEN- 
DELSON, ENGEL, and Garve, which would undoubtedly do 
honour to any nation in Europe. 

The royal plaintiff, in this literary caufe, had alleged in his 
letter, that Germany was deftitute of eminent orators, of good 
dramatic writers, and able hiftorians. The reverend Defendant 


almoft owns the charge, as to the firft article, He however 
4 obferves 
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obferves that the D’ Agueffeaux, the Maffillons, and others men- 
tioned by the illuftrious critic, derived peculiar advantages, 
with refpe& to eloquence, from the conftitution of the courts 
of juftice in France, from the academies erected there profef- 
fedly forthe improvement of oratory, and from the tone, which 
the genius of popery naturally gives to the productions of the 
pulpit. Thefe advantages do not exift in Germany. Therethe 
law- proceedings are carried on in a barbarous language. The 
public academies are merely literary or philofophical. Andthe —— 
facred orators in the Proteftant parts of the empire, having nei- —~ 
ther miracles, nor, vifions, nor pompous legends to {well their ——~ 
eloquence, want many inftruments of declamation that fer —— 
fancy a going in the Romifh pulpits. The Proteftant preachers —— 
(fays our Abbé, who is himfelf one of the moft eminent in that —— 
order) are, by their views of Chriftianity, happily confined to, _— 
or at leaft are obliged to confine themfelves to, fimplicity, good — 
fenfe, and perfpicuity in their compofitions ; nor are they al- — 
lowed, by the true {pirit of their profeffion to exceed that tem- — 
perate warmth, that mitigated vehemence, which the facred — 
truths and obligations of religion are fo admirably adapted to — 
excite by their excellence and importance, and to modify by — 
their folemnity. Our Abbé obferves very juftly, on this occa- — 
fion, that the eloquence of mild and gentle warmth is much =< 
more adapted to touch the heart, than either the over. vehe. 
ment, or over-florid fpecies of declamation which feldom gets — 
farther than,the fancy. We are quite of the ingenious Abbé’s — 
opinion. When fimplicity is wanting in facred eloquence, the ora- — 
tor becomes unhappily the principal object of regard ; and, even in _— 
men of good intention, there is an imperceptible vanity accom- Pa 
panying principle, and even zeal that allures them to become fo. 
In fuch cafes, truth and duty fuffer, by the {plendor of their attire. 
The hearers admire the preacher, and forget themfelves; and 
thus the end is loft by the very means that were defigned to 
promote it. We are not indeed of our Author’s opinion, when 
he fays, that with refpect to the kind of compolition, which he ~, 
looks upon as the moft adapted to perfuade, and touch effeétu- a 
ally ; Germany exhibits fome orators that furpats the greateft 
models of pulpit eloquence among the French and Englifh, At 
leaft, after having read feveral fermons of the moft celebrated ~ 
German preachers, we have found few or none of them equal 7 
to thofe of our ATTERBURY, not to mention the difcourfes of / 
Dr. Barr, who certainiy has a peculiar manner of arraying om 
truth with that chafte fplendor, that never alters her fweet and 
native fimplicity. His fermons are, we think, excellent models 7 
with refpect to tafte, judgment, method, and expreflion, ‘There is /. 
in them a tone of gravity and conviction that fixes the mind d- v. 
recily on the fubject. We read feveral of them, without think- i“ 
ing 
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ing once of the author. If we might be allowed the compari- 
fon, we would call this highly revered artift the Guipo of the 
reachers. 

The royal Cenfor of German genius complains of the dra- 
matic writers of that nation; and our author acknowledges, 
that it is only of late that his countrymen have made any pro- 
grefs in this walk of literature. He however maintains, that 
their progrefs, though late, is rapid and confiderable ; and, for 
a proof of this, he appeals to the dramatical compofitions of 


Engel, Leffing, and Leifewitz, which, as he obferves (and we 


believe with truth), would be applauded on the theatres of Lon- 
don and Paris. . 

As to the hiftorical writers, our Abbé confeffes, that, for a 
long time, their compofitions were very imperfect, and exhi- 
bited rather accounts of the emperors, than a hiftory of the 
nation. But he obferves, that Mafcow, Schmidt, Moefer, and 
Leilewitz, have wiped of this reproach, The Jaft of thefe 
writers, fays he, is at prefent employed in compofing a hiftor 
of the famous war of thirty years (a moft interefting fubject 
and period!), which will deferve a place on the fame fhelf with 
Robertfon’s Hiftory of Charles V. 

The Abbé’s reflexions on the German Janguage, its defects 
and advantages, are judicious and elegant, and contain fatif- 
factory anfwers to what his illuftrious antagonift had ingeni- 
oufly obferved on that head; but we pafs them in filence, as 
they cannot be interefting to the generality of our readers. 





—_—_ 


Ans. ‘¥. , 
Nouveaux Memoirs de [ Academie Reyale des Sciences et Belles Lettres 
de Berlin. i.e, New Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
and Belles-Lettres of Berlin, forthe Year 1779. Printed at Ber- 
lin, 1781. 
HisToRY oF THE ACADEMY. 


, MONG the articles that occupy this part of the volume 

now before us, two merit particular attention, and of 
thefe we fhall give a compendious account. The firft confifts 
in two letters, written by M. D’Ansiz pe VILLoIsoN, froin 
Venice: one addrefled to M. Formey, fecretary to the Aca- 
demy ; and the other to M. Caftillon. The writer, whom we 
had formerly occafion to mention, is a firft-rate fcholar ; and 
his ardent application to the ftudy of literature, direéted by an 
elezant tafte and an acute judgment, has already given him a 
high rank in the learned world. The excellent Greek MSS. 
that dwell! a!moft unheeded in the library of St. Mark, at Ve- 


nice, drew M. Vit.oison to that city, and he has found “ 
trouble 
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trouble of his journey amply rewarded by the hidden treafures 
of Grecian literature which he has difcovered there. 

The moft curious and important manufcript which he found 
in this collection, is an In1Ap of the tenth century, written 
on vellum, in a large folio fize, and enriched with the notes 
and febolia (hitherto unpublifhed) of fixty of the moft eminent 
critics of ancient times. TThefe /chelia, which our academi- 
cian looks upon as ineftimable, are written on the margins in 
{mall chara€ters, with fuch fine ftrokes of the pen, as render 
them but barely legible. They are entirely different from the 
Euftathius of Leyden, from that of Leipfic, from the Scholta 
Horneiana, from thofe at the end of the Cambridge edition, and 
alfo from thofe that the learned M. Waflemberg, of Franeker, 
has collected on the two firft books of the Iliad. Befide thefe 
fcholia, the MS. under confideration contains Various Read- 
ngs, equally numerous and important, drawn from the ancient 
editions of Homer, which were given by the cities and ftates 
of Chios, Cyprus, Crete, Marfeilles, Sinope, and Argos; edi- 
tions hitherto only known by name, aad by fome citations of 
Euftathius. It alfo exhibits a great quantity of various read~ 
ings, drawn from the two editions of the famous Ariffarchus, 
the two of Antimachus, of Colophon, from thofe of Zenodotus ; 
and Ariffophanes of Byzantium, who was librarian of Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy Philadelphus; from thofe of Calli/rates 
(the difciple of Ariftophanes); RAranus, a poet, who flourifhed 
under Ptolemy Euergetes ; the Egyptian Sofigenes, a Peripatetic 
philofopher, and Philemon of Crete. 

To enter into a farther detail of the literary treafures con- 
tained in this MS. would carry us too far. ‘The curious will 
find them fpecified at length in this interefting letter; from 
which it appears, that this Homer may (as our author obferves) 
be properly called the Homerus Variorum of all antiquity, and more 
efpecially the Homer of the famous {chool of Alexandria. M. 
pe VILEOISON enumerates all the ancient critics whofe feleé 
notes are colleéted in this MS.; of whom the moft modern 
lived in the times of the firft Roman emperors. He alfo men- 
tions the principal authors from whofe works this colleétor has 
quoted and explained a variety of paflages, that throw new 
light on feveral parts of the Iliad. 

Another particularity in this MS. that renders it precious, 
is its containing, at the margin of each line, the critical marks 
(cnutt%) which the ancients employed to denote the verfes that 
were falfely attributed to Homer, thofe that were doubtful, 
thofe that were obfcure, thofe that were corrupted, thofe that 
were remarkable; as alfo the falfe corrections of Ariffarchus 
and Zencdotus, the falfe readings of Crates, the tranfpofitions, 
amphibologies, mythological or hiftorical antiquities, the “ 
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ral fentences, the expreflions peculiar to Homer, the expreffions . 
which are Attic, thofe which have various fignifications, the 
paflages erroneoufly employed by certain critics, to prove that 
the liad and Odyfley were not compofed by the fame author, 
&c. 

Our author has alfo difcovered, in the fame library, a fmall 
Greek treatife, which has furnifhed him with an explication of 
thefe critical marks, and a key to the different cyphers. ‘This 
he intends to prefix to the new edition of the Iliad, which he 
propofes to publifh from this valuable MS. with the onytia, 
and the prodigious quantity of various readings and notes, that 
have been already mentioned, 

This edition will excite no fmall furprife, fays M. Vit- 
LOISON, both by the number and importance of the various 
readings, and alfo by fhewing the ftrange manner in which the 
copiers have disfigured the text of Homer, as it ftands at pre- 
fent. 

This ingenious and fuccefsful adventurer in literature has 
alfo copied, in the library of St. Mark, a new Greek verfion 
of the Pentateuch, of the three, books of Solomon, of Ruth, 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and of the book of Daniel. 
This valuable verfion, which has never been publifhed, is en- 
tirely different from that of the LXX. and from all thofe 
of which Adontfaucon and Babrd have given us fragments in 
their editions of the Hexapla. It is alfo more accurate and 
more literal. As it is tranflated, word for word, from the He- 
brew text, it fupolies the place of the ancient MS. from 
which it was compofed. Mr. V. mentions feveral reafons 
which convince him that this verfion was made by a Jew, and 
that it formed the 7th or 8th volume of the Hexap/a of Origen. 

In the letter to M. Caft:l'on, M. pE VILLoIsoN repeats 
what he had faid concerning Homer, and mentions a work of 
his, as in the prefs, to which is fubjoined a farther account of 
the fruits of his refearches in the library of St. Mark. We 
fhall give the principal contents of this work in a fucceeding 
article. 

Eulogy of M. Sutzer.—This excellent, this true philofo- 
pher, whofe memoirs, in this academical collection, we have 
fo often perufed and reviewed with pleafure, was born at Win- 
terthun, in the canton of Zurich, October 16, 1720. He was 
the youngeft of twenty-five children. His early education did 
not promife much, though it was by no means neglected. He 
had little inclination for what is called in the fchools the 
ftudy of humanity, and made but a fmall progrefs in the learne 
ed languages, which were to prepare him for the ftudy of 
theology, for which profeffion his parents defigned him. At 


the age of fixteen, when he went to the academical fchool of 


Zurich, 
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Zurich, he had not the fmalleft notion of the fciences, or of 
elegant literature, and confequently no tafte for ftudy. The 
firft incident that developed a hidden germ of philofophical ge- 
nius, was his meeting with /Vol/f’s metaphyfics ; this was the 
birth of his tafte for {cience; but he wanted a guide, The 
clergyman with whom he lodged was (no uncommon thing !} 
an ignorant man, and the academical prelections were, as yet, 
above the reach of his comprehenfion. On the other hand, a 
fedentary life was not the thing he liked, nor to which he had 
been accuftomed ; and, moreover, a fociable turn of mind led 
him often into company, where he loft much time in frivolous 
amufements, yet without corrupting his morals. Who, that 
obferved him, fays Mr. Formey, at this period, would have 
thought that SULZER would one day be numbered among the 
moft knowing and wifcft men of his time? The learned Ge/ner 
was the inftrument of Providence, that rendered Sulzer’s in- 
clination to ftudy triumphant over his paffion for amufement 
and company. Antmated by the counfels and example of this 
worthy and learned man, he applied himfelf to philofophy and 
mathematics with great ardour, and refumed the purfuit of 
Grecian literature and the Oriental languages. The contem- 
plation of nature became his noble and favourite paffion. An 
ecclefiaftical fettlement in a rural fcene, that exhibited happy 
objects and occafions for this delightful ftudy, began to render 
his days happy and ufeful; and he publifhed, in 1741, Moral 
Contemplations of the Works of Nature; and, the year following, 
an Account of a voyage he had made through the Alps; which 
fhewed, at the fame time, his knowledge of natural hiftory, and 
the tafte and fenfibility with which he furveyed the beauties of 
nature, and the grandeur and goodnefs of its author. He af- 
terwards became private tutor to a young gentleman at Magde- 
burg. This procured him the acquaintance of Meffrs. Mau- 
pertuis, Euler, and Sack, which opened to his merit the path 
of preterment, and advanced him fucceffively to the place of 
mathematical profeffor in the King’s College at Berlin, in 1747, 
and to that of member of the Royal Academy in 1750. 

In this laft quality he diftinguifhed himfelf in a very emi- 
nent manner, enriched the clafs of Speculative Philofophy with a 
great number of excellent memoirs, and was juflly conlidered as 
one of the firft-rate metaphyficians in Germany. But his genius 
was not confined to this branch of fcience, His Univerfal 
Theory of the Fine Arts, is a capital production. A profound 
knowledge of the arts and fciences, and a perfect acquaintance 
with true tafte are eminently difplayed in this work, and will 
fecure to its author a permanent and diftinguifhed rank in the 
republic of letters. The firft volume of this excellent work 
was publifhed in 1771, and the fecond in 1774. We fhall 
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not here give a catalogue of the writings of M. Sulzer; but 
we cannot help mentioning his Remarks on the Philofophical Ef- 
fays of the late Mr. Hume, as a work of real merit, which 
does juftice to the acutenefs, while it often deteéts the fophiftry 
of the Britifh Bayle. ‘The moral character of M. Sutzer was 
amiable and virtuous: fociability and beneficence were its cHa- 
racteriftical lines ; and his virtues were animated by that fa- 
cred philofophy that forms the Chrifian, ennobles man, and is 
the only fource of that heart-felt ferenity and fedate fortitude, 
which fupport humanity, when every other object of confi- 
dence fails. His dying moments were calm, humble, and fub- 
lime ; and when he expired, the placid and compofed air of his 
countenance made his mourning friends doubt, for fome time, 
whether it was death, or fleep, that had fufpended his conver- 
fation. He had no enemy; and his friends were numerous, 
affectionate, and worthy of the tender returns he made them. 

The king of Pruffia diftinguifhed him by repeated marks of 
munificence and favour. We learn, however, with fome fur- 
prife, from the eulogy before us, that his royal protector had 
never feen him before the end of the year 1777, though he had 
been member of the academy from the year 1750. The au- 
dience, indeed, though late vouchfafed, was honourable to M. 
Sulzer, with whom the monarch converfed for a long time with 
the greateft affability and condefcenfion. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Mem. I. 4n Account of fome Attempts to obtain Kunkel’s Red 
Glafs, already coloured, when taken = the Crucible. By M. 
MarGRAFF. Kunkel’s glafs is always white and tranfparent 
when it comes from the crucible, and only aflumes its beautiful 
red colour when it is warmed at a flamé. 

Mem. II. Experiments relative to a new Method of difengaging 
the Copper from the Mine. By the fame. The celebrated M. 
Pott is faid to have difcovered a method of difengaging the cop- 
per from its mine by one fingle fufion, and to have died with- 
Out communicating to any perfon the means he employed for this 
purpofe. At the earneft defire of the late M. Sulzer, our Aca- 
demician made feveral trials of this kind, and fucceeded. He 
defcribes his procefs in this Memoir. 

Mem. III. 4 new Method of extraéting Pruffian Blue from alt 
hinds of Cobalt, for the ufe of China Manufactures. By M.GeR- 
HARD. 

Mem. IV. Concerning a new Method of producing, with a very 
Small quantity of Coals, or other inflammable Subftances, a Heat equal 
to that which is obtained by Mirrors and Burning-glaffes of a conft- 
derable fize: Together with the Defcription A a Stove, which, while 
it warms an ‘Apartment, purifies the Air which it contains, by de- 
priving it of its Phlogifion, By M, ACHARD, It was by tranf- 
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mitting a current of dephlozifticated air through burning coals, 
that our ingenious Academician produced a quantity of heat 
which the burning body could not have produced in the com- 
mon atmofpherical air, which always contains a certain quantity 
of phlogifton ; and in proportion to this quantity is lefs proper to 
accelerate inflammation, as the experiments of Dr. Prieftley, often 
repeated by others , abundantly teftify. We refer our Readers to 
the Memoir foran account of M. AcHARD’s Experiments relative 
tothis objet. Dephlogifticated air may be obtained in large quan- 
tities, with litde trouble, and ata very {mall expence ; and every 
kind of air may be eafily deprived of its phlogifton, as M. 
ACHARD has fully fhewn in this Memoir, and in another con- 
tained in the preceding volume. Common air, tranfmitted by a 
bellows through fufed nitre, lofes all its phlogifton by its imper- 
ceptible detonation with the nitrous acid, fo that it comes de- 
phlogifticated out of the bellows. The quantity of heat that 
was added to the flame of a fmall lamp, by conveying to it a 
current of dephlogifticated air, melted, in two feconds, a rod of 
iron one-fifth of an inch in diameter, and made it diffolve in 
burning drops ; but {till greater effe€ts were produced by coals. 
Befides the advantages, with refpect to the procuction of an 
intenfe heat, that natural philofophy and chemiftry may reap 
from the dephlogiftication of common air, effetuated by its 
tranfmiffion through nitre in fufion, this operation may be em 
ployed for a purpofe equally important, and in which it will be 
of more general utility: for, by it, the dephlogiftication of the 
air of an apartment may be carried to any degree that may be 
judged expedient. The confequence of which this may be to 
health and fpirits is not at all dubious. It is well known how | 
both are promoted by the purity of the air which we breathe ; 
and our academician has’ obferved hypochondriac perfons pats 
from a ftate of gloomy anxiety toa ftate of ferenity and com- 
fort, by pafling from the common air into an apartment where 
the air had been dephlogifticated. He gives here an ample de- 
{cription of the eafieft method of freeing the air of a room 
of its phlogifton, in any degree that may be defired. In this 
method, the fame ftove that warms the apartment 1s employed 
in melting the nitre: and as this would render the operation 
impraéticable, or at leaft in:olerable, at certain times of the 
year, when the weather is temperate or warm, on account of 
the degree of heat required In the ftove to fufe the nitre, M. 
ACHARD indicates a very ingenious method of remedying this 
inconvenience. We recommend the perufal of this memoir, in 
a particular manner, to thofe who are concerned in the direction 
of hofpitals, where noxious air fo often baffles al] the efforts of 
the phyfician. All we can do is, to indicate the fources of 
App, Rey. Vol. Ixy, LL] ufeful 
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ufeful information.—Want of {pace muft often hinder us from 
entering into particulars. 

Mem. V. Concerning the Analogy that there is between the Pro. 
duction and the Effedis of Electricity and Heat; as alfo between 
the Property in Bodies by which they condu& the eleétrical Fluid, 
and that which renders them fufceptible of Heat. To which is add- 
ed, the Defcription of a new Inftrument, adapted to meafure the 
Quantity of the eleétrical Fluid which is conducted by Lodtes Ay 
a@ different Nature placed in the fame Circumfiances. By M. 
ACHARD.— This is no more than a fhort abridgment of an 
ample memoir, which the indefatigable academician has com- 
pofed upon this curious fubjeét. It is divided into three parts, 
In the firft, M. AcHarpb endeavours to prove, that the pro- 
du€tion of electricity is fimilar to the production of heat.— In the 
fecond he fhews, that the effeéts produced by the electrical fluid 
are analogous to thofe produced by the igneous fluid. In the 
third he proves, that there is a perfect refemblance between the 
aptitude of bodies to condué? the ele€trical fluid, and their apti- 
tude to receive heat. 

In the firf part, the point of refemblance is rubbing or 
friction, by which both eleétricity and heat are produced. It 
may be objected, that the analogy here is not perfect ; fince 


metals, and the bodies which are generally confidered as con-- 


duciors, become eleétrica}, according to the notion commonly 
received, only by their contact with bodies originally elcétrical, 
which are rubbed; and that the rubbing, directly, thefe bodies 
(the conductors), cannot render them eleétrical. In order to 
anfwer this objection, M. AcHARD remarks, that when a 
body, originally eleétrical, is electrified by being rubbed againft 
a body which as a conductor, the latter, when infulated, ex- 
hibits figns of electricity, as palpable as thofe which are given 
by the body that is electrical per fe. Now, fays he, this elec- 
tricity is not communicated to the conductor by the body that 
is originally elerical, becaufe it is negative in the conductor, 
when the electricity of the original electric is pofitive, and 
vice verfa. After having Jaid down the theory that is dedu- 
cible from this obfervation, and is confirmed by facts, our au- 
thor concludes, firft, that rubbing always produces electricity 
in all cafes, of whatever nature the bodies may be; and that 
when the eleétricity is‘not palpable, this only proceeds from its 
being loft in the very moment that it is produced :—fecond- 
Jy, that there is no body, which, being rubbed againft an- 
other that tranfmits the eleatrical fuid with more or lefs dif- 
Aculty, does not exhibit marks of electricity ; and that metals 
are as electrical in hemfelves (per fe) as glafs and refins. 
(This propohtion, fays our author, is only contradictory in ap- 
pearance—the coatraciction will vanifh on aclofe examination.) 
Thirdly, 
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—Thirdly, that as rubbing always, and in all cafes, produces 
electricity, the analogy between the produétion of heat and 
electricity is perfect. 

In the fecond part, the points of refemblance between the 
effects produced by heat and eleétricity are as follows: 1. They 
both dilate all bodies. 2. They doth accelerate vegetation and 
germination; and it is remarkable, that poftive electricity ac- 
celerates vegetation as much as negative: from whence it 
follows, that the effec?s of the eledtrical fluid do not proceed 
from the augmentation or diminution of its quantity, but 
from the repulfion of the parts of bodies, which have a degree 
of ele&tricity (whether pofitive or negative) different from that 
of the medium in which they are placed. 3. They both acce- 
lerate evaporation. 4. They doth accelerate the motion of the 
blood in animals, 5. They doth contribute to.the formation 
and developement of the fcetus in animals, as appears by our 
author’s experiments on hens-eges, formerly mentioned ; and 
thofe made, by other naturalifts, on the eggs of the butterfly. 
—6. They doth reduce metals, and other bodies, to a ftate of 
fufion. Thefe, and other reafons, prove a great analogy be- 
tween the effects of heat and eleéricity. 

In the third part, the ingenious academician proves, from 
fome curious obfervations, that feveral bodies, which receive 
and lofe, with difficulty, their prefent degree of heat, receive 
alfo, and lofe, with difficulty, their electricity ? Repeated and 
multiplied experiments are neceflary to determine, whether or 
not this law is general and without any exception. ‘To make 
thefe experiments, and to compare bodies with refpec& to their 
property of conduéfing the igneous and the electrical fluids, it 
was neceflary to have an inftrument capable of meafuring and 
afcertaining the degrees in which bodies condué? electricity. 
Our academician thinks this a matter of great confequence to- 
wards the improvement of the theory of eleétricity; and is 
furprifed that it has been hitherto entirely neglected. He has, 
therefore, conftruéted an inftrument, by means of which it 
will be poffible to afcertain, with great accuracy, the quantity 
of electricity which a body lofes in a given time, by touching 
another body that is not eleétrified. For the defcription and 
ufe of this inftrument we refer our readers to the memoir itfelf. 
M. AcHarD does not give us here an enumeration of the ex- 
periments he has made with it, nor their refults: but thefe we 
may expect in fome future memoir. 

Mem. VI. Concerning the Changes which Earths, mixed with 
metallic and femi metallic Calxes undergo, when they are expofed to 
a Fire that produces Fufion. By M. AcHARD.-—This very cu- 


tious and elaborate memoir is not fulceptible of abridgment. 
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The refults of the experiments it contains are exhibited in ta- 
bles which occupy fixteen pages. 

Mem. VII. Experiments relative to the Vitrification of Animal 
and Vegetable Earth, mixed, in different proportion, with metallic 
Calxes. By the fame.— Tables in abi undance. 

Mem. VIII. Concerning the Changes which the Earths, contained 
in the Fluor or Spar, which ts volatilized by Acids, occafions by 
Fufion in fimple Earths, Metals, seattle Calves, and faline Sub- 
ftances.— By the fame. 

Mem. 1X. Experiments made in treating fedative Sait by the dry 
Method, with Metals, Earths, and metallic Salen. By the fame. 
—It appears from thefe experiments, that fedgtive falt, all 
whole properties, as alfo its manner of acting on other bodies, 
are not yet known, poflefics, in a very eminent degree, the 
property of fufing and vitrifying earthy fubftances. Hence we 
learn how borax, in whofe compofition fedative falt is an in- 
gredien:, contributes fo much to facilitate vitrification. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mem.-I. Concerning different analytical Queftions relative to the 
Theory of particular Integers. by M. DE LA GRANGE, 

ian (1. and III. Concer ning the Confiru€tion of Geographical 
Maps. By the fame.—It is well nee that the {pherical, or, 

rather, fpheroidical form of the earth, renders it impoffible to 
reprefent, on a plane, any part of its furface without altering 
the refpective fituations and diftances of diffcrent places; and 
that the greateft pesfection of a geographical map muft confitt 
in the fmalleft poffible alteration of thele diftances. “The vari- 
ous kinds of projections hitherto employed for this purpotle, are 
fufficiently known ; but they are all defective, by altering more 
or lefs the magnitude and figure of the diferent countries that 
are reprefented on the map. The late M. Lambert confiaered 
the theory of maps under a new and general point of view, and 
formed the idea of determining the lines of the meridians and 
parallels in fuch a manner only, that all the angles on the 
plane of the map fhould be equal to the corre(ponding anules 
on the furface of the globe. This problem was (uccefiively 
jolved by him and M. Euler; but thefe two eminent men 
went no farther than to fhew, that the known theories of the 

itereographic projection, and of reduced charts, are compre- 
hended in their iolution of the problem ; and no one has hi- 

therto attempted: giving thefe theories all the extent of which 
they are fufceptible, by determining all the cafes in which the 
folution, in queftion, can furnifh circles for the meridians and 
parallels, This curious refearch, which is interciting, both 

by the analytical Operations it requires, and ine utiliry of which 
it may be to the improvement cf maps, employs our learned 
academician in this and a following memoir, He firit folves the 
pio- 
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problem, in queftion, by a method different from that of Mefirs. 
Lambert and Euler, and which is more fimple, and alfo more 
general in fome refpeéts, He then applies the general folution 
of it to the particular cafe, in which it is fuppofed that the 
meridians and parallels are circles, which are the only curves 
that can be employed with facility in the conftruction of geo- 
craphical charts: and he afterwards folves other queftions rela- 
tive to this object, from whence feveral ufeful confequences re 
fult. Thefe two memoirs are mafterly in the highelt degree. 

Mem. IV. and V. An Effay relative toa new Method of deo 
termining the fecular Diminuticn of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, 
by the Polar Star. By M. Joun Bernoyi tt. 

Mem. VI. Concerning the Irregularities that take place in the 
motion of Saturn. By (the late) M. Lampert. — Mem. VII. 
Concerning the Irregulaities of the Motion of ‘Jupiter. By the 
fame.—Thefe two elaborate memoirs, which rectify the tables 
of Halley, corre€&t many errors in: aftronomical calculations, 
and are ftriking proofs of the /ab6r improbus, that thcir ingeni- 
ous and extraordinary author was capable of employing on an 
jutricate and difficult fubject, are not fufceptible of an abridg- 
nent, 

Mem. VIIT. Concerning a moving Globe, which reprefents the 
Motions of the Earth, By M. CastTiLion. The particular 
defcription here given of this Curious machine, would not 





be intelligible to our readers without the ufe of the figures. 


that accompany it. This fphere, which is the invention of 
M. Carer, a merchant of Berlin, is an automaton moft in- 
cenivufly contrived, and happily executed. It is no more 


than half a foot in diameter. It reprefents all the motions. 


of the earth, its diurnal motion directly, its annual mo- 
tion indirectly ; and it indicates the parallelifm of ghe earth’s 
axis, which is the refult of the earth’s double motion round the 
fun and its own axis. It goes by clock-work, and is wound 
up every eight days. 

SPECULATVIE PHILOSOPHY. 

Mem. I. Concerning Pihyftcal Unities. By M. Becuvetin.— 
Sccond memoir, We were fo glad to get quit of the long and 
Indete:minable conteft between material atoms, and the infinite 
divifibility of matter, that we faw with fome pleafure a new 
hypothelis coming forth, hoping that it might give our wearied 
imagination a more ealy refting-place than the fairy-tale of 
Mionades, the dream of Jdealifm, and the late phantom of cobe- 
fin Accordingly, in our lait Appendix, we made a civil phi- 
Jotophical bow to the primitive automata or phyfical unities, 
which M. Becue in introduced to us as the true elements of 
the univerie. They were fo well drefled, and looked fo plau- 
hible, that we introduced them to the acquaintance of our Read- 
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ers. We know not how they have been received; for our 
own part, experience has taught us to open the arms of our 
confidence but fparingly to ftrangers, fo that we ftill look at 
thefe wnities with a fufpicious eye. We have yet a fecret ap- 
prehenfion that they are Monades, in a new coat; at leaf they 
have a great affinity to that family. And are we wrong in 
thinking fo, fince our author told us plainly, in his former me- 
moir, that our idea of matter, as an extended and impenetrable 
fubftance, had no real objet beyond our abftraét conceptions ? 
Befide, M. BeGue in is a moft feducing writer, and has fuch 
a bewitching knack at drefling up an hypothefis with an ele- 
gant fimplicity, that we cannot be blamed for being on our 
guard, and imagining fometimes, that the coat makes the man, 
though the old proverb fays otherwife. 

Be this as it may—Our academician goes on. We fhall 
follow him fora moment, and give our readers {ome glimpfe of 
his farther proceedings. In his former memoir he propofed to 
himfelf eleven queftions relative to thefe umities, and we gave 
his anfwers, fo far at leaft as they affirmed or denied, and fome- 
times with an account of the reafons annexed. We fhall do 
the fame with the farther queftions contained in the memoir 
now before us. 

Ques. XII. Have the Unities of Nature, which are endowed 
with Perceptions, the Power of perceiving in Confequence of their 
Organization? or do they derive this Power from fome external 
Caufe prior to this Organization ? He does not know. He in- 
clines to the latter, however; but as this inclination is only 
owing to the total non-exiftence of any analogy between ma- 
chines of human invention and perception, he is not quite fure 
that this is the cafe with refpect to the divisie automata, or phy- 
fical unities. Ques. XIII. Are the Unities of Nature all ho- 
mogeneous ? Or in what does their individual Diverfity confift ?— 
Without denying that there may be fome of thefe unities en- 
tirely fimilar in their firft origin, he thinks it evident, from the 
contemplation of the univerfe, that the greateft part of thefe pri- 
mitive elements differ exceedingly from each other, and that this 
difference encreafes gradually, from the machines in which the 
organization is the moft imperfeét, to thofe in which it is the 
moft perfect. Ques. XIV. Have all the Unities of Nature 
always Perceptions? Yes, And here, methinks, the Monades 
peep out.— Ques. XVI *. How can the primitive Unities of Nature 
acquire a diftin& Perception of their Perfonality ? This is undoubt- 
edly a crabbed quetftion ; whatever hypothelis we adopt with re- 














* We pafs over fome of thefe queftions for the fake of brevity, and 
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feét tothe nature of the foul, and we are here, asin a mul- 
titude of other cafes, obliged to grant the fact, without being 
able to explain it diftinétly. If (fays our author) any orga» 
nization be neceffary to conftitute memory, which afcertains 
our perfonal identity, it is more natural to place it in the me, 
than elfewhere, and toconfider the brain and the other grofler 
organs as auxiliaries, deftined to facilitate the firft developee 
ments of the activity of the primitive automaton. It may be 
fo, Ques. Do the Unities of Nature always preferve the 
Confcioufne/s of their Perfonality? There are excellent philofo- 
phical views in M, B’s an{wer,to this queftion,-—views that an- 
nounce and prove immortality ; but we do not think them lefs 
applicable to the ordinary hypothefis concerning the nature of 
the foul, than to his notion of it, as the primitive and predo- 
minant unity in man. He anfwers the qucftion in the affirma- 
tive, feeing no reafon why death, or the decompofition of grofs 
and vifible organs, fhould occafion the decompofition of that 
more refined and intimate organization, which may have be- 
longed to the primitive automaton before its entrance into actual 
life, or deftroy that original activity which will give it impref- 
fions and perceptions of the objeéts that furround it, in what- 
ever fcene it may be placed. Aftonifhment, admiration, and | 
embarrafiment muft naturally, indeed, be fuppofed to be pro 
duced by its entrance on a new fcene; but thefe, as our author 
ingenioufly obferves, are proofs of its perfonality ;—they fup- 
pofe it. A man who, during a long and deep fleep, is cone 
veyed to a place which he never faw before, will find himfelf, 
on awaking, ina fituation of mind analogous to that of the 
foul, which furvives its body ; he will be a ftranger to every 
object but to himfelf. -Ques. XIX. On the Hypothefis of 
primitive Unities, whence comes the Propagation of the Spectes ?—e 
Read our author and he will tell you; but we do not well un- 
derftand him on this point. Ques. XX. Are the Unities 
of Nature fufceptible of Liberty in their moral A@ions ? Why not? 
We muft not judge of thefe divine machines to which the Deity 
has communicated intelligence and volitions, as if they refeme- 
bled the grofs compofitions of human induftry, which works 
with quite different materials. Ques. XXII. What is the 
State of the Soul after the Deftruétion of the Body which it ani- 
mated ? ‘The anfwer to this queftion (whether we adopt or re- 
ject the hypothefis of M. BEGUELIN) is excellent and mafterly ; 
and though it is exprefled in a language peculiar to this hypo- 
thefis, it opens fome views which we believe to be as true as 
they are ingenioufly and happily prefented. He confiders the 
mind, when difengaged from the fyftem of organical machines 
to which it was united, as having loft its telefcope, and the 
inftruments of its operations; and he examines the effects 
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which may naturally be fuppofed to refult from this lofs. We 
cannot follow him in this conjectural difcuffion. We muft, 
however, obferve, that his hypothefis fecures to the primitive 
predominant unity in man, a communication with the material 
world even after the telefcope is loft. The objects, indeed, will 
be perceived fomewhat otherwife, but {till they will be per- 
ceived. Thus, for example, when the external organ of fight 
and the optic nerve are deftroyed, the rays will a&t immedi- 
ately upon the primitive and indeftructible automaton, and pro- 
bably excites each, a fenfation fimilar to that which it formerly 
excited by the affiftance of the optic nerve: he thinks that, as 
the predominant unities (commonly called fouls) are automata, 
they may contain in their ftructure organs correfponding and 
analogous to thofe organs of fenfe that belong to the grofs cor- 
poreal vehicle, juft as the eye is correfpondent and analogous 
to our artificial telefcopes. They may.contain not only our 
five fenfes, but a multitude of other fenfes of which hitherto 
we have no idea. Qur author deduces very agreeable and in- 
genious conjectures from this fuppofition. He, however, ho- 
neftiy warns us, that his whole Memoir turns upon a mere hy- 
pothelis : he gives it as fuch, and only means to fhew its plau- 
fibility and advantages. Its advantages, at leaft, are evident 5 
it plucks up, by the root, many weeds from the field of meta- 
phyfical controverfy ; it removes many bones of contention : 


‘it is, in fhort, a kind of philofopher’s flone in the {phere of me- 


taphyfics, and it wants nothing but to be really found. ‘There 
is certainly no hypothefis more adapted to remove all difficulties, 
than that which /cems to reprefent the phy/ical unities as neither 
material nor fpiritual, and yet both the one and the other. 


‘With tuch an hypothefis we may face fucceflively adverfities of 


all complexions. 

Mem. III. Concerning the Problem of Molyneaux. By. M. 
Merian. Vilth Memoir *. ‘This problem has been whipt 
about like atop, inva ftrange manner. They have been a// at 
it, and aout it, and very bufy indeed. This Memoir brings 
again the Abbe de Condillac on the fcene, retracting in his 
Treatife of Senfations what he had affirmed in a preceding work f, 
and agrecing with Dr. Berkley in the eflenctial parts of the 
theory, by which he explains this famous problem. M. Bonnet, 
the excelient philoiopher of Geneva, is allo cailed up to give 
his account of the matter: his opinion coincides with that of 
the Irifh and French philolopher ; and he puts a negative on 
the queftion ; Will the man born blind diflinguifh ly siGuT (when 





* See our former Appendixes, 
+ In his Traste de lorigine des Connoiffances Humaines. 
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he has received it) the globe and the cube which he had formerly 
TOUCHED? 

The amount of all the difcuffions on this fubjeét comes to 
this: we will decide the queftion (fays M. Merian) in the, 
afirmative, if we can perfuade ourfelves that fight and touch 
give the fame immediate perceptions of the figure of bodies, or 
that we can derive the fame ideas from the immediate perceptions 
which we receive thereof by thefe two fenfes. We may rea- 
fonably decide the queftion in the negative, if we can prove, 
either that fight gives neither immediate perceptions nor ab- 
ftract ideas of the figure of bodies, or that wifble and tangible 
figures are neither the fame nor fimilar things, but are quite 
heterogeneous. Again—if we believe that wi/ible figures are 
figns or reprefentations of tangible ones, and that there is a rela- 
tion of equality between the number of their parts, as is the 
cafe between words written and articulate founds, we may af- 
firm that the blind man in queftion may diftinguifh the vifible 
globe from the vifible cube, as /ign; if it appears that, of him- 
fel’, he can perceive that quality and that numerical relation— 
otherwife we muft deny it. Thofe who find the reafons pro and 
con nearly in equipoife, muft fufpend their judgment, 

The reader may think that M. Mertan has now done; but 
he promifes us one Memoir more, which will furnifh means of 
new dilcoveries. We fhal] expeé it with pleafure. 

Mem. III. Concerning Enthufiafm. By M. Beavusopre.— 
Senfible and good ; but nothing uncommon. 

Mem. 1V. Concerning the Method of Teaching employed by So- 
crates. By M. CastTiLton. This is learned, but not maf- 
terly. It looks like the production of a young, but promifing 
puilologift. The line between the academics and the dogmatifts 
is drawn here ; but we have feen it often drawn, and excellently 
drawn elfewhere, 





BELLES-LETTRES, 

As this article is already {welled to an enormous length, we 
can only give the titles of the Memoirs contained in this cla(s. 

Mem. 1. 4 Differtation, defigned to fhew the Caufes of the Su- 
periority of the Germans over the Romans, and to prove, that the 
North of Germany, or Teutony, between the Rhine and the 
Weiffel, and particularly the prefent Pruffian Monarchy, is the 
criginal ‘ ountry of thofe herove Nations, which, in the famous an- 
cient Aligrations, deflroyed the Roman Empire, and founded and 
pecpled the principal Monarchies of Europe. By the Baron de 
HERTZBERG. Mem. Il. 4 Differtation, containing Anec- 





Gotes of the Reign of FRED, WILLIAM, the Grand Eleétor of 


Brandenburgh, and more efpecially of his Maritime Exploits. By 
the fame. Mem. Lil. and 1V. Concerning the Pfychology 
(N.B.) of Tacitus. By M, Wecuetin. Two Memoirs.— 
Mem. 
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Mem. V. Concerning national Tafie, coniidered with refpe& ta 
tranflating. By M. Birause. ‘Third and laft Memoir.—. 
Mem. VI. VIL. Vill. Concerning the Origin, hitherto un- 
known, of the Inhabitants of the German Diftri@ of the Can. 
ton of Bern, By M. de FRancHEVILLE. 


) ART. VI. 

The Works of the Chevalier Rapuati Menas, Firft Painter to the 
King of Spain, publithed by D. Fc/eph Nicholas a’ Azara. Knight 
of the Order of Charles IIf. Member of the Council of Finances, 
&c, 4to, 2 Vols, Parma. 





————_ > comme 


N our former extract, [fee Review for Aug. laft] of the 

noble Work now before us, we endeavoured to give our 
Readers fome idea of the genius and abilities of this excellent 
artift, as they appear in his writings. At prefent we fhall 
make them acquainted with the lines of his character, and the 
productions of his pencil, by a compendious abridgment of his 
life, as it is compofed by the Chevalier d’Azara, from authentic 
papers *. 

ANTHONY RaPHAEL MEnGs was born on the toth of May, 
1728, at Auflig, in Bohemia, His father, who was painter to 
Auguftus III. king of Poland, began very early to bend his ge~ 
nius toward the profeffion which he afterwards exercifed with 
fuch diftinction. He began at the age of fix years todraw. He 
was carefully inftructed during his early youth in the various 
methods of painting, in oil, enamel, and miniature. He applied 
himfelf to the ftudy of perfpeétive, chemiftry, and the branches 
of .anatomy moft neceflary for a painter; and when he was 
thus furnifhed with a ftock of knowledge, that rendered him 
capable of ftudying with advantage the productions of the great 
artifts in his line, his father went with him from Drefden to 
Rome in 1741. The admiration of young MENGs was excited 
by the immortal works of fculptors and painters, ancient and 
modern, which abounded in that capital ; his mind was attracted 
by their various beauties; and, under the warmth of thefe firft 
impreffions, he aimed at nothing lefs than the imitation of all 
their refpective excellencies ; but his father, who was a judici- 
ous guide, made him confine his ambition to the ftudy of the 
moft perfect models, fuch as the Laocoon and Torfo in the Bel- 
videra, the pictures of Michael Angelo, in the chapel which 
bears the name of Sixtus [V. the fineft heads in the faloons of 
Raphael, and certain clothed figures in which that immortal 
artift difplayed his eminent talent for drapery. After four 
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ears, employed in ftudying the nobleft and moft graceful pro- 
dyctions of the pencil and the chiffel, and in drawing after the 
bet models, he returned to Drefden. There he learned to 
paint im crayons, and was employed at court, where he was ho- 
noured with the rank and appointments of king’s painter. 

His modefty did not prevent his being expofed toenvy. This 
js almoft always the fate of eminent talents, diftinguifhed and 
rewarded. But we turn our attention from objects that do fo 
litle honour to humanity. Mr. MenGs, during his frequent 
voyages to Italy, became known to Charles III. then King of 
Naples, who not long after his acceffion to the throne of Spain, 
gave generous marks of his efteem to this excellent artift, and 
granted him an advantageous and honourable fettlement at his 
court. His annual penfion was 2000 double piftoles; and he 
was lodged, had a carriage, and was furnifhed with all the im- 
plements of his art, at the expence of his royal matter. 

The firft productions of his pencil in Spain, were feveral 
pictures in frefco; the principal of which were, the Council of 
the Gods, and the Apotheofis of Hercules, reprefented on the Ciel- 
ing of the king’s anti-chamber, an Aurora, and the Four Seafons, 
painted in a faloon of the queen’s apartments. His picture of 
Chrift taken down from the crofs, painted in oil-colours, and 
placed in the king’s bedchamber, muft be a very capital perform- 
ance, according to the defcription which the Chevalier d’Azara 
gives of itin the work before us. ‘ Every thing, (fays he) 
in thefe piétures breathes the tendernefs of grief and forrow. 
The tone of the colouring refem)bles the Dorian mode in mu- 
fic, and the Doric order in architeéture:’ (as far he might 
have added, as the objects of fight and hearing will admit of a 
comparifon) * every figure expreffes the degree of affi€tion and 
fenfibility that fuits his character! The {peétator beholds in 
the dead Saviour, a body that has fuffered moft intenfely, but, 
perceives in it, at the fame time, the remains of a noble figure, 
and the veftiges of divine beauty. ‘The artift has not disfigured 
it with wounds or blood, which other painters have done on like 
occafions, as if death could not be exprefled with energy, with- 
out diflocating or mutilating a body, and rendering it frightful 
or difgufting. The Virgin, reprefented ftanding, and with 
her eyes fixed on heaven, feems to offer to the Supreme Being 
the facrifice of fubmiffion, amidft the deepeft anguifh of which 
humanity is fufceptible. Her motionlefs and extatic attitude, 
her hanging arms, the mufcles of her countenance deprived of 
all action, her blue veil and pale-coloured robe, which are in 
{uch harmony with her complexion at this affecting moment, 
exhibit a figure, which it is impofible to contemplate without 
the tendereft emotion.— Mary Magdalene, whofe forrow is more 
human, is reprefented as taking care of the body. A flood of 
tears 
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tears defcends from her beautiful eyes, and fhew the tendernefs 
of her heart.—St. ‘fohn is drawn with the mufcles of his fore- 
head fwelled, and his eyes filled with blood, and difcovers the 
agony, which the afflicted heart of a vigorous young man mutt 
fuffer, when it is not relieved by tears.—A fervant carries a vale 
of perfumes for the tomb, and looks at this groupe of mourn- 
ing friends, with the ftupid air of a man who fuffers a fort of 
mechanical fympathy, without taking any real part in the fcene 
that is pafling.’ 

Some time after this picture was finifhed, the Chevalier 
MenGs, drew another, at Rome, for his Catholic Majetty, 
which reprefents Chri/?’s Nativity, and in which he feemed am- 
bitious to contend for the palm with t.e famous Night of Cor- 
reggio. ‘This admirable piece (of Mengs we mean) is in 
ftriking contraft with that which we have already defcribed, 
It is all cheerful beauty, and fmiling grace. ‘Ihe carnations 
are life, nature, and truth. There is no light in the picture, 
but that which beams from the divine child. The Virgin is 
beautiful beyond nature, and exhibits a fublime mixture of 
divine and human beauty. It is in this picture that the ideal 
difplays its orignal powers. 

The king ordered three pictures for the new chapel of the 
caftle of Aranjuez, and the Editor tells (as having it from 
Mencs himfelt) that this admirable artift executed the principal 
of thefe pieces, which reprefents the annunctation, in the tone 
and character of the mufic of Ccrrellii We have always 
thought that there are many points of analogy between the ob- 
jes of our different fenfes, which vulgar geniufes do not per- 
ceive, and even many which the greateft do not difcern—at 
prefent. And we find fomething that pleafes us much, and 
gives us a very advantageous idea of the exquifite tafte, and the 
combining powers of this great artilt, in propofing to himlelf 
amufical model. € There reigns, accordingly, in this picture’ 
(as the Ed:tor tells us) § a harmony and melody that affect the 
fenfes in a moft agreeable manner ;—the impreffions are gentle, 
fot, and equable ;—among all the tones or teints, there is not 
one that de‘troys, by its force or feeblenefs, the {weet effect of 
another; and yet no difpleafing monotony is obfervable in this 
excellent piece. The Virgin is here again reprefented with 
fuch lines of ideal beauty, as feem above human conception. 
Her humility and her modeft joy, that fucceed an emotion of 
furprize and confufion, are mott happily exprefled. “The beau- 
ty and aic of Gabriel, and the other angels that accompany 
her, are fuitable to their characters as celeftial miniflers; and, 
more eipecially, the countenance of the firft denotes the high 
fenfation of pleafure that he derived from his being charged 
with this important commifion’—The Eternal Father is, 
however, 
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however, reprefented perfonally in this picture, a mimetic licence 
which we fhall ever reprobate, as the mott fhocking violation 
not only of truth, with which painters are allowed to take cer- 
tain liberties, but of poffibility, which expofes them to the in- 
credulus odi. A glory, or fhekinah, is much more proper on 
fuch an occafion, and much more noble and fublime, than any 
human figure, however embellifhed with ideal beauty. We 
fuppofe, that it is to perfect a groupe, that the Deity is often 
thus Aumanized; but we mult ftil repeat incredulus odi: it is 
infinitely more abfurd than reprefenting Newton by an oyfler, or 
immenjity by an atcm; for it is rather like reprefenting the fi- 
eure of a triangle by that of a fquare ; it is not only improba- 
ble but contradictory.—M. D’Azara obferves, that in his re- 
prefentation of the Supreme Being, MENGs is much fuperior 
10 Raphael, and Adichael Angelo, who have always given him a 
fevere and terrible alpedt; which by the bye, is not true of 
Raphael, who, at leaft in one picture, gives Him an air, which 
though awful, is /erene; and ferenity is the nobleft image of 
Goodiefs. However that may be, Mencs, fince he was re- 
folved to perfonify, has done it, perhaps better than his prede- 
ceflors. In place of the violet coloured drapery ufed on this 
occafion, by the painters above-mentioned, he has fubftituted a 
white garment, which, fays our Editor, is more expreffive of 
majefty (rather we think of purity) and goodnefs.—The cele- 
brated artift died before this fine picture was entirely finifhed as 
to the colouring, though few that fee it will think fo. 

Mr MenGs was married to a virtuous and beautiful woman, 
whofe death afflicted him fo deeply, that it affeted his health, 
which had been previoufly impaired by affidious and intenfe ap- 
plication and labour. He died at Rome in the year 1779, and 
his death is fuppofed to have been, at leaft, accelerated by the 
advice and medicines of one of his countrymen, a quack doc- 
tor, in whom he imprudently confided. He was interred, in 
pretence of the Profeflors of the Academy of St. Luke, in the 
parifh church of St Michael, on the declivity of the Janiculum. 
The Chevalier D’Azara placed his partrait in Bronze, next to 
to that of Raphael, in the Pantheon, with the following in{crip- 
tion ; 

Ant. Raphaeli Mengs 
Pigtorit Philofephs 
‘Fos. Nic. de. Azara Amico Suo, P. 
M,DGC,LXXIX. 
Vixit annos L1, menfes 111, dies XVII. 

In M. D’Azara’s remarks onthe talents and genius of his 
friend, he obferves, that Raphael, Correggio, and Titian were his 
great models; the firft for drawing and expreffion, the fecond 
fur grace and fhadow, and the lait for colouring, It was the 
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firft, however, that Mr. Menas ftudied moft, and he could nes 
ver tire in contemplating the works of that immortal artift. Our 
Editor obferves, at the fame time, that the ftiles of Raphael and 
' Mengs were very different ; and he pretends, that it was refery. 
ed for the latter to rife above Nature, while the former content. 
ed himfelf with imitating her in her beft and faireft aé?ual forms. 
We contefted this judgment with refpeét to Raphael in our 
former extra&t, when it was pronounced by MENGs; and we 
alleged againft it Raphael’s letter to Count Balthazar Caftiglioni. 
Our Editor mentions this letter; but. fuppofes it to have been 
written towards the end of that great painter’s life, when, only, 
our Editor thinks, that he began to conceive the poflibility of 
heightening the charms of rea/ Nature by ideal beauty. He al- 
leges ftill, that Raphael’s productions are within the bounds of 
real Nature, that his Adadonas are the portraits of the fineft wo- 
men of his time, and that the famous Aadona della Ledia is no 
more than a handfome country girl, who gives the breaft toa 
beautiful child.—We fhall difpute no longer this point; but 
would be glad to fee M. D’Azara favoured with a fight of 
the Cartoons at the Queen’s houfe.—For the reft, his manner 
of expreffing the ideal beauty that cnaracterifes the moft celebra- 
ted pieces of the Chev. Mencs, does not feem to us to fhew 
that he had a juft notion of the thing. 

He fpeaks with more precifion and truth, perhaps, when he 
fays, that Raphael, almoft wholly attentive to expreffion, in 
which he excelled, was more or le{s negligentin his claro-ob/curo 
and colouring ; that his tints are fometimes crude, and his car- 
nations not always of an agreeable red; and that his pictures, 
generally {peaking, have a monotony of colouring, which makes 
them pleafe lefs at firft fight, and require reflection to produce 
their full effect. * But’, fays he, * the pi€tures of Mr. Mencs 
unite the moft fublime expreffion with the greateft truth and 
harmony of colouring, and that happy and judicious manage- 
ment of the different effects of light, which delights the fenfes 
at the firft impreffion, and pleafes reafon on the moft attentive 
examination. ‘They are full of that grace which is felt, but 
cannot be analyfed. ‘Whe painter of Urbino copied Nature in 
her moft beautiful forms; but the German artift copied, im- 
proved, and ennobled fer. The former facrificed only at the 
fhrine of Reafon; the lacter at that of Reafon and the Graces 
at the fame time.’—Here we fufpect that M. D’Azara has got 
into the zdea/, at leaft in panegyric, notwithftanding the illuftri- 
ous merit of the artift, whom he contemplates with the blended 
eyes of tafte and friendfhip :—do not read blinded. 

‘MenGs handled the pencil in a manner peculiar to him- 
felf. He accumulated layers of colours on his piétures, that 


they might receive and reflect a greater quantity of light an 
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this fo peculiar ?) ; and was fo nice in this refpect, that he always 
prepared his pallet himfelf.” This we believe he had in com- 
mon with a great number of painters. He had a thorough che- 
mical knowledge of the nature of each colour, and of the effe& 
it muft produce long after the evaporation of the oil. He was 
perfecily acquainted with the theory of light, and of its decom- 
pofition by the prifm into feven colours; but in practice he ad= 
mitted only three primitive colours, the yellow, red, and blue, 
and of thefe he compofed all his tints. 

Our Editor gives a very {trong and a very remarkable proof of 
the fuccefs with which Mr. Mens had ftudied the works of 
the ancients, when he informs us, that all the technical mate- 
rials, that enrich the celebrated Abbé WinKELMAN’s Liffory of 
the Arts (of Painting and Sculpture), were furnifhed by this ex- 
cellent artift. 

The Chevalier D’Azara, after having difplayed the merit of 
the arti/?, attracts our attention and tender efteem to the character 
of the man ; and here we fhall follow him with peculiar pleafure. 

Mr. MenGs was naturally timid, and was born with a certain 
caft of melancholy, which is a frequent attendant on fenfibility 
and genius. This was nourifhed by the clole retirement in 
which his father made him pafs the early period of his life. It 
is not therefore furprifing that he knew little of the world, was 
a ftranger to the tone and manners of the age, and had in his 
air and deportment fomething that feemed to announce diffi- 
dence and conftraint. Neverthelefs he delivered his opinion in 
matters, relative to the art he profefled, with a bold fincerity that 
feemed fometimes harfh, and gave offence; but when this hap- 
pened it always gave him pain upon reflection, and he was notealy 
until he had made amends for it by friendly counfels and kind 
ofices. The purity and fimplicity of his manners were remark- 
able; and it was eafy to obferve, that his enthufiafm for the arts 
had {upprefied in him eve:y other paffion. In point of veracity 
he was fevere and inflexible ; nothing could engage him to de- 
part from ftrict truth in any initance. Among a multitude of 
proofs that our Editor fays he could bring of this, he mentions 
the following incident:—In his laft journey from Rome to 
Spain, entering into the French territories at Pont-de-Beauvoi/in, 
the officers of the Cuftom-houfe found, in his baggage, gold 
fnuff- boxes enriched with diamonds, which he had received as 
prefents from feveral princes. They afked him if thefe boxes 
were defigned for fale, or were only intended for his private ufe. 
His anfwer was, [ am uot a merchant, Gentlemen, and I never take 

Juuff. The officers, highly pleated with this franknefs, were en- 
tirely difpofed to renounce their feizure, and, being defirous that 
the honett mai fhould keep his boxes, they prefied him urgently 
to a genera: declaration, that he made ufe of them; but all their 
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intreaties were infufficient to draw from him the leaft affirmation 
of this nature, and he continued to affure them that he had ne- 
ver taken a pinch of fnuff in his life. “They were therefore ob- 
liged to confider the fnuff-boxes as objects of commerce, and to 
feize them as fuch. And had not our Editor and the Marguis 
of Liano interpofed afterwards, and employed, unfolicited, all 
their credit at Paris in favour of Mr. MENGs, the boxes would 
never have been returned. 

Notwithftanding that there was frequently fomething not very 
pleafing in the external manners of this worthy man, benignity 
and generofity were the predominant lines of his character ; and 
his difintereftednefs went fo far as to encroach upon the duties he 
owed to his family ; at leaft, it prevented that prudent ceconomy 
which was neceflary to fecure them an eafy fubfiftence after his 
death. It appeared, in fettling his accounts, he had received, in 
the laft eightcen years of bis life, 160,000 crowns (about 40,000 
pounds), and yet he left fcarcely wherewithal to pay the ex- 
pences of his funeral. 

This fortune does not appear very brilliant, when we confi- 
der the reputation of the Chevalier MencGs, and that there was 
{carcely a fovereign in Europe, who did not employ him. The 
Emprefs of Ruffia, who patronizes the arts with an exquifite 
tafte, and an almoft unbounded munificence, ordered two pic- 
tures from this great artift, and left him the choice of the fub- 
jects. His death prevented his even beginning them; and the 
two thoufand crowns that had been advanced to him by the 
Emprefs as a part of his reward, were generoufly given to his 
family. 

The King of Spain gave the Chevalier MEeNcs generous 
marks of his proteétion and favour during his life, and has, 
fince his death, portioned his five daughters, and granted pen- 
fions to his two fons. . 

M. D’AzarA, after this interefting account of the arti/? and 
the man, gives a catalogue of the productions of his pencil, that 
are to be feen in Spain, or that were executed there. ‘The prin- 
cipal of thefe (befide fuch as have been already mentioned) are 
as follows: The Cieling of the Saloon of Trajan, where the 
King dines, painted in Frefco, and reprefenting the Apotheo/is of 
that Emperor (who was born in Spain), and the /irtues conduc- 
ing him to the Temple of Fame.—‘I'wo pictures, which decorate 
the bed-chamber of Charles I11, inthe palace at Madrid, one repre- 
fenting the Conception, and the other St. Anthony of Padua, which 
have fo hit the royal tafte, that his Majefty has them always 
carried about with him, when he changes his place of refidence. 
—A Crucifixion.—The Cieling of the Theatre of Aranjuez, in 
the centre of which MenGs has reprefented Time, incenfed, car- 
rying off Pleafure ; the reft of the Cicling exhibits Caryatides in 
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claro-obfcuro.—A fine Magdalene in the palace of St. Ildephon- 
fo.—A Madona, with the child Jefus and Jofeph, which be- 
longs to the Prince of Afturias, and is greatly efteemed by that 
Prince, who is known to be a connoifleur, particularly in heads 
drapery. — The principal picture in the church of St. J/dore at 
Madrid, reprefenting the Holy Trinity, with the Virgin and fome 
Spanifh Saints.—An Ecce-Homo.—A Mater Dolorofa, probably 
in the ftile of Pergolefii—A Portrait of Charles III. ; and a 
Portrait of Catherine II., Emprefs of Ruffia, which is an alle- 
gorical compofition, enriched with a variety of figures.—Thefe 
are the principal pieces of Mr. Mencs that are mentioned in 
the lift of the Chevalier D’Azara; but many other firft-rate 
performances have immortalized his pencil: The Saloon of the 
Mufeeum Clementinum at Rome, which he painted in Frefco.— 
The Perfeus and Andromeda, which he painted for an Englifh 
nobleman, and which, captured in its paflage by a French pri- 
vateer, became the property of M. de Sartine.—The Greek fe- 
male Daricer, large as life, painted in crayons, on wood, for the 
Marquis Croimare at Paris ; and the Apollo, in the midft of the 
Mufes, in the villa Albano, in comparifon with which (fays an 
excellent judge) the Apollo in the Aurora of Guido is but a 
mortal. All thefe are capital pictures, and will preferve the 
name of this admirable artift from oblivion. 


*.* This valuable publication of the Works and LiFe of the 
Chevalier MenGs, in 2 Vols. 4to. may be had of the Importer, 
Mr. Molini, in Woodftock-ftreet, at One Guinea in Sheets. , 





Art. VII. 

Bibliotheca Arabico-Hifpana Ejfcurialenfis, &c. i. e. The Arabic 
Library of the Efcurial; or a Defcriptive Catalogue of all the 
Manufcript Works compofed in Arabic, by Arabico-~panith 
Authors, which are contained, in the Monaftery of the Efcurial: 
Drawn up by Don Micuet Castrio, a Syrian-Maronite Prieft, 
Librarian to his Majefty Charles III. King of Spain, and Interpre- 
ter of Oriental Languages. Publifhed by the King’s order, at 
Madrid, in 2 vols. Folio. 


WE TE lerrs fram the mitruétive preface, which is prefixed 


VV to this great work, that Philip I[., when he founded 


the monaftery of the Efcurial, was defirous of enriching it 
with the moft valuable manufcripts of all kinds, and in all Jan- 
guages ; and this fhews, that all the {parks of humanity were not 
extinguifhed in this hideous monarch. Several learned men, more 
efpecially Arias Montanus, and Hurtado de Mendoza, were char 
ged with the execution of the King’s defign. While they col- 
leGted manufcripts for the King, they referved feveral for them~ 
App. Rey. Vol, xlv. Mm felyes, 
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felves, which, after their deceafe, were added to the royal col. 
Jeétion. 

Under the reign of Philip IIll., Pietro de Lafe, being 
on a cruize near Salé, took two veile!s, where, among other ef- 
fets belonging to Zeidan King of Morocco, he found 3000 
manu(cripts, on political, philofophical, and medical fubje&s, 
as alfo on the true fenfe and interpretation of the Koran. This 
was a new and valuable acquifition for the library of the Efcu- 
rial; but, on the 7th of June 1671, a fire unhappily broke out, 
which confumed a great part of thefe manulcripts, fo that there 
remained Only about 1805, which efcaped the fames. The ca- 
talogues of the contents of this famous collection, that had been 
drawn up by Arias Montanus, the firft librarian, by F. Jofeph 
de Siguenza, his fucceflor, and by David Colvil,a learned Scoti- 
man, were confumed by this fire. “The accounts we have had, 
fince that fatal event, of this famous colletion, are very imper- 
fect ; they are contained in two catalogues ; one of which is in 
Arabic and Latin, and gives the titles of the manufcripts ; the 
other, which is only in Latin, mentions 41:9 only. Don Cast- 
R1o undertook the Jearned catalogue, now under confideration, 
fo long ago as the year 1753. 

He divides all thefe manutcripts into thirteen claffes: Rheto- 
‘ric, Poetry, Philology, Mifcellanies, Lexicons, Philofophy, Poli- 
tics, Medicine, Natural Hiftory, Jurifprudence, Theology, 
Geography, and Hiftory: He places at the fide of the Arabian 
titles a Latin tranftation of them: He copies the beginning and 
the conclafion of each work: He informs us of the birth, coun- 
¢ry, morals, profeffion, employments, and rank of the refpedctive 
authors, of the time when they wrote, the date of their death, 
and the degree of eftcem in which their writings are held by the 
Mahometans. 

Under the reigns of Almanzor and Almaimon, the Arabians 
applied themfelves, with great fuccefs, to the ftudy of philofophy, 
mathematics, medicine, and natural hiftory. They tranflated, 
into their language, the moft valuable writings of the Greeks, 
Syrians, Perfians, Egyptians, and Indians, of which the origi- 
nals are, for the moft part, loft: Such are, the fifth, fixth, and 
feventh books of the Conic Seétions of Apollonius of Perg#a, 
that were preferved in the library of the A/edicis, and tranflated 
from Arabic into Latin, with a commentary by Abraham Echel- 
lenfis, Such alfoare the 2d, 3d, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
books of the Commentary of Galen, on the 2d and 6th books of 
the Epidemics of Hippocrates, which is only to be found in the 
library of the Efcurial, 
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Arr. VIII. 

Anecdota Greca, @ Regia Parifienf’ et e Veneta §. Marci, Bibliothecis 
deprompta, edidit Fobannis Bap, Ca/p. d' Ahfe de Villoifon. i, © 
Grecian Anecdotes (or rather Mifcellanies) taken from the Libraries 
of the King of France at Paris, and that of St. Mark at Venice, and 
publifthed by M. Jonn Barrisr Caspar D’AnseE bE VILLOISON, 
Member of the Academy of Infcriptions at Paris, 2 vols, 4to. 
Venice. 1781. 


E mentioned, in one of the preceding Articles of this 
Appendix, the ardor and afliduity with which this 

learned man has been fearching after the hidden treafures of 
Grecian literature, in the library of St. Mark, thefe three or four 
years paft. Here we have the firft fruits of his labours, which 
fhew that he is as ready to communicate as he is ardent to ac~ 
quire. The firft volume of this colle@ion contains a work of 
Eupocia, Emprefs of Conftantinople, in the eleventh century, 
now publifhed, for the firft time, entitled, Iwua, or Violarium, 
and containing, in an alphabetical order, an account of all the 
Gods, Goddeffes, Heroes, Heroines, Philofophers, Artifts, &c. 
As this work is partly drawn from the fame fources from whence 
Suidas derived his materials, it will no doubt contribute to the 
emendation of that author; and as it contains feveral things ei- 
ther new, or, at Jeaft, hitherto too little known, it will cer- 
tainly excite the curiofity of the philologifts. It contains 
442 pages, and is publifhed without either a tranflation or.notes. 
The fecond volume is mifcellaneous. It confifts, among others, of 
the following pieces: An accurate Defcription of the ’Podwria, 
or Anthology of Macarius Chryfocephalus, from the library of 
St. Mark, in which we find fentences and fragments of Synefius, 
D. Chryfoftom, Plutarch, Ariftides, Herodian, the Orator 
fEfchines, Lucian, Demofthenes, Libanius, and Choricius.— 
An Oration of Procopius of Gaza, from the library of St. 
Mark.—A Notice of Extraéts that are found in Macarius, from . 
Xenophon, Stobzus, Jofephus, Eufebius, Nicephorus, Chum- 
mus, Germanus, Conft. Manaffes, Pindar, Homer, Theocritus, 
Lucian, Hefiod, Ariftophanes, &c.—A Treatife de Attici/mis.— 
Helia Monachi, wept rav év ois sixoss mabiv.—Herodiani Varii 
libelli Grammatici.— Dionyfii Thracis Grammatica, cum codice Scripta 
collata.a—Scholia Inedita in Dionyfii Grammaticam; and Ex- 
tracts from the Commentary of Diomede the Scholaftic on that 
Work.—But the two moft valuable pieces in this volume are, 
The Third Book of Iamblichus concerning the Doétrine of Pytkago- 
ras; and Two Differtations of Plotinus. 
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AR. IX. | 
Afironomie. i.e A Treatife of Aftronomy. By M. De La Lanne, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. Vol. IY, 
Paris. 1781. 


. 

HE three preceding volumes of this work were publifhed 

about ten years ago, and it has been generally efteemed 
one of the moft complete and learned fyftems of aftronomy that 
hath appeared. “The volume before us contains an ample Treatife 
on the Ebb and Flow of the Sea—A Memoir concerning the Origin of 
the Conjtellations and the Illuftration of Mythology, by the Means of 
Aftronamy. By M. Dupuis, Profeflor in the Univerfity of Pa- 
ris. And Supplements to the preceding Volumes by M. De ta 
Lanve. Thefe Additions to this valuable Work deferve more 
than a fimple enumeration. 

The Tides have been long an objeé& of furprife and invefti- 
gation; and M Je ra Lanne begins his Treatife with a hif- 
tory of the opinions of the Ancient Philofophers concernin 
this phenomenon. We do not think the paflage of Quintus 
Curtius, relative to the aftonifhment which filled the foldiers of 
Alexander, in their paflage to India, when they faw the fea over- 
flowing the. coafts, and afterwards leaving their veflels in the 
mud,——a fufficient reafon for afirming that the people of Greece 
were ignorant of the phenomenon of the tides. ‘The paflage, 
whicb:he himfelf quotes from the Timaeus of Plato, may be al- 
leged as a proof of the contrary. In that paflage an attempt is 
made to explain.this phenomenon by the imprefion which the 
waters; of the Atlantic receive from the rivers that fall into the 
ocean from the Celtic mountains, and the re-aétion that is the 
confequence of this impreffion. However unfatisfactory this ex- 
plication may be, it fhews that the phenomenon of the tides was 
known in Greece, and was moreover an object of inveftigation 
and refearch. ‘The notion of the Stoics on this fubjeét, as re- 
corded by Solinus and Apollonius, is too childifh and abfurd to de- 
ferve mention. Others, among the ancients, confidered the 
tides as ebullitions, occafioned by fubterraneous fires, or as ef- 
fects of winds and exhalations, or as the confequence of a rare- 
faction produced by the beams of the moon, or as proceeding 
from the interruption of the feas by the continents ; in fhort, 
the bypothefes were various on this head, and they were all in- 
fufficient to account for the appearances. Neverthelefs, as our 
Author obferves, feveral of the ancients, and, among others, 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and Macrobius, were acquainted with the influ- 
ence of the fun and moon upon the tides; and Pliny fays ex- 
prefsly, that the caufe of the ebb and flow is in the fun, which 
attracts the waters of the ocean; and adds, that the waters rile 


in proportion to the proximity of the moon to theearth. 
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From the ancients our Author proeeeds to the moderns who 
preceded Sir J/aac Newton in this inveftigation. He mentions 
and confutes, in a few words, the hypothefes of Galileo and Des 
Cartes, and fixes his attention on /unar attraétion, as the only 
explication that accounts for the phenomenon in queftion. The 
oreat Englifh philofopher now mentioned, proved that the ebb 
and flow was the effeét of univerfal attraction, and Halley was 
the firlt who drew from this principle an ample theory of the 
tides. 

But as the problem of the tides was fufceptible of a profound 
analyfis, and the refearches of Sir Ifaac Newton admitted of, 
and even required a farther developement, the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris propofed this problem as the fubject of a prize, 
for which the three greateft geometricians in Europe contended. 
Thefe were Mefirs. Euler, D. Bernoulli, and Colin M*Laurin, 
who were al] crowned and divided the prize. After giving an 
analyfis of their diflertations, our Author takes notice of the new 
light which M. d@’ Alembert caft upon this fubject by his excellent 
reflections on the ebb and flow of the fea, in his Memoir conz- 
cerning the general caufe of the Winds, which was crowned by the 
Academy of Berlin in the year 1746; and in which that cele- 
brated philofopher confiders the attractive influence of the moon 
end of the fun on the mafs of the air, and expofes Bernoulli’s 
miftake in fuppofing, in the equation he gave for the elevation 
of the waters, the earth compofed of layers of different denfities. 

M. De La Lanpe fuppofes, with Newton and D. Bernoulli, 
that the fea aflumes an elliptical figure, anfwers the objections 
that the Cartefians have made to this figure, eftimates the eleva- 
tion of the tides under the equator, on the fuppofition that the 
earth is a homogeneous fpheroid, explains the reafons of the 
hizh tides at St, Malo, and confiders largely the principal pheno- 
mena of the ebb and flow of the ecean. After having moreover 
pointed out the effect of the perigee of the moon, her forces in 
the different points of her orbit, M. Bouger’s rule for finding 
the tides, relatively to the diftances of the moon, the effects of 
the diftances of the fun, the differences of the folftices at different 
heights and hours, our Author examines this queftion, Whether 
the tides of the equinoxes are always the higheft? and proves, 
that the affirmative takes place only in certain cafes. He after- 
wards treats of the tides in narrow feas, and particularly in the 
Mediterranean, of the extraordinary motion of the fea, of the 
tides in the rivers, &c. This is followed by an account of the 

obfervations that have been made relative to the tides in differ- 
ent parts of the globe, and by tables of the hours and heights of 
the tides in thefe parts. 

The aftronomical reader muft confult the Treatife itfelf, to 
form a juft notion of its contents, which are highly inftructive, 
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but not every where beyond the reach of philofophical criti- 
cifm. 

The Memoir of M. Dupuis is doubtlefs a mafterly perform- 
ance. It difcovers deep inveftigation, ingenious conjeture, and 
a rich fund of erudition, accompanied with fagacity, judgment, 
and genius, According to the hypothefis of this learned man, 
the origin of the conftellations is derived from the Egyptians, 
That people, by reducing to clafles the different clufters of 
ftars in our zodiac, defigned to form, for their own ufe, not 
only an aftronomical, but alfoa rural kalendar. They confe- 
quently confidered the figns of the zodiac as fymbols of the 
courfe and effeéts of the fun ; and they connected thefe fymbols 
with the different feafons of the year in fuch a manner, that 
they announced to the hufbandman the labours of the field, and 
the times of expecting the fruits of his induftry. The times of 
ploughing and reaping, fays Mr. D. are the two important pe- 
riods of the rural year, and therefore muft have been reprefented 
by a particular hicroglyphic of fuch a kind, as that its fignifica- 
tion fhould be clear and palpable to the moft ignorant fpetator. 
The bull or ox was the plaineft fympol of tillage; a vérgin hold- 
ing an ear of corn was well adapted to reprefent the months of 
harveft; and accordingly we find thefe two fymbols in the zo- 
dia¢. It appears then, that our zodiac contains, in fact, what 
it was natural to expect in the hieroglyphical kalendar of a peo- 
ple addiéted to aftronomy and agriculture, that the ftate of the 
heavens and the earth, in their moft interefting periods, was in- 
dicated there in fuch a palpable manner, as to prevent the pofli- 
bility of miftaking it, and that the other fymbolical characters of 
the zodiac have, moit probably, a fignification relative to the 
ftate of nature in the climate of the people who invented the ka- 
Jendar. 

Our Author proves, that the Egyptians were the inventors of 
the aftronomical kalendar, notwithftanding any appearances to 
the contrary, proceeding from the changes that may have taken 
place in the climate and foil of thatcountry. He then examines 
the opinions of feveral learned men, and, among others, the hy- 
pothefis of M. Bazlli, relative to the additions or alterations 
which have been made in the aftronomical kalendar by other na- 
tions ; and all his difcuffions terminate in attributing the inven- 
tion of this kalendar to the Egyptians. He even thinks that 
aftronomy had its birth in Egypt, and that all the nations, who 
had any acquaintance with this fcience, derived their knowledge 
of it either direétly from the Egyptians, or from other nations 
who had. been inftruéted by them. The univerfality of the 
names of the twelve figns of the zodiac, which are the fame in 
Egypt, India, Perfia, Phenicia, Greece, and Italy, fhews them 
to have been derived from one common fource, Th 
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The ancient fables, according to our author, contain no- 
thiag more than a phyfico-aftronomical theory relative to the 
afpects of the heavens, and the agents in the natural world. 
He explains and illuftrates the monuments, the fimple and com- 
pound fymbols of the deities, and the fables of antiquity, by 
the theory of the rifings and fettings of the ftars, the paflage of 
the fun through the different conftellations, and, above all, by 
the preifion of the equinoxes, which, difplacing every thing, 
and changing the afpects of the heavens, muft have varied the 
allulions and fymbols, multiplied the gez, and changed the 
characters of hieroglvphical writing. This is giving us a new 
key to open the mytterics of mythology ; ; and whether it opens 
really, or only appears to open, it is molt learned} defcribed, 
and molt ingenioufly employed. 

His confidering the mythological parts of epi¢ and didactic 
poems as broken morfels of the kalendar, opens a new field of 
interpretation. In order (fays he) to decompofe a fable, and 
find out its principle, we have only to take a globe, rectify it 
to the latitude ef the country where the fable appears to have 
been invented, fix the equinoétial point to the place of the zo- 
diac where it muft have been at that time, obferve at the ho- 
rizon what ftars, by their rifing or fetting, indicated at night or 
morning the entrance of the fun into each fign, particularly 
thofe which marked the equinoxes and folftices, and combine 
their afpeéts with the motion of the fun or the moon. This, 
continues M, Dupuis, is precifely the method recommended 
by the Egyptian priefts themfelves, who faid, that all the fables 
were formed on the motion of the fun and moon, the twelve 
figns of the zodiac, and the ftars that are in afpect with them, 
We fhall fhew how our author employs this method in ana- 
lyfing and explaining the Labours of Hercules. He thinks his 
fuccefs here will confirm the excellence of this aftronomical 
key, and fhew at the fame time the manner of ufing it.—Be 
not furprifed, reader,—hear him;—we Shall Jet him {peak for 
himilelf. 

‘ Hercules was worfhipped in Egypt and Phenicia: the globe 
muft, therefore, be placed accoruing to the latitude of thefe 
climates. As the Pheniciau Hercules is the moft famous, it wiil 
be proper to chufe this latitude, 7. ¢. we fhall elevate the pole to 
32 degrees, or thereabouts. ‘This genius (Hercules) had at 
Tyre a temple, as ancient as that city, and which was erected 
2300 years before the age of Herodotus, as that bifterian him- 
felf aflurcs us: this places the vernal equinox in the firft degrees 
of Taurus, and confequently the fummer folitice in the firlt degrees 
of Leo; the one an cquinoctial, and the other a folftitial fign, in 
what we call the fabulous ages. After having determined the 
latitude of the place, where the tables relating to Hercules 
ii m 4 were 
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were invented, and the pofition of the equinoxes and folftices 
at that period, let us enquire what conftellations announced, 
by their rifing or fetting, firft the commencement of the year, 
and afterwards each of the months fucceffively. If we find 
that the ce/effial Hercules marked, by his rifing or fetting, the 
departure of the fun in his annual courfe, and that the paflage 
of the fun, and of the genius (Hercules) that feemed to condu& 
his chariot, was announced by conftellations reprefented by the 
fame kind of animals with thofe over which the terreftrial 
Hercules is faid to have triumphed, and placed in an order fi- 
milar to that of his famous Jabours, it is manifeft that the ftor 

of the Twelve Labours is one of thofe fables, which the Egyp- 
tian priefts tell us were derived from the twelve figns of the 
zodiac and the ftars, cum his in con{pecium venientes. Now, that 
this is the cafe, we fhall fee immediately. We fhall employ 
(it is our author that fpeaks) no effort of fancy to create the 
hero, or the monfters he fubdued, or the fucceffion of his tri- 
umphs. The fphere will furnifh us with all that we want; 
even etymology, that fallacious guide,“is ufelefs here. The 
globe, and an obfervation of the fucceffive rifings and fettings 
of the ftars, when the fun enters upon each fign, are fuffi- 
cient.’ 

Our author fuppofes that the commencement of the year, 
and the fetting out of the fun and his genius (Hercules), were 
fixed at the fummer folftice: he proves, with his ufual erudi- 
tion, that there is nothing improbable in this fuppofition ; and 
he continues thus: * Let us then place the fun in the firft de- 
grees of the Lion (Leo), or at the folftitial point, and fink this 
point about 15 degrees below the horizon eaftward, that the 
twilight may be weak enough to render vifible ftars of the fe- 
cond maynitude; then let us examine what conftellations, at 
their fetting or rifing, might fix, in the morning, the folftitial 
point, and the departure of the fun for his annual courfe. The 
refult of this enquiry will be, that for feveral years the fet- 
ting of the ftars of the celeftial Hercules an{wered perfeétly well 
this purpofe. This conftellation was therefore connected with 
the fun as firf? genius, or as fuppofed to direct his courfe, and 
ptefide over his motions. Hence feveral ancient authors have 
confounded Hercules with the fun ; though there is a great dif- 
ference between the fun and the folar genius, or ftar which 
fixes his departure, and marks the moft important period of his 
motion. This diftinétion is neceflary to the explication of the 
folar fables. It is true, the honour of the Labours of the Sun 
was attributed to the genius that announced his -courfe at his 
fetting out. The ancients, however, have made a diftindtion ; 
and fome authors tell us, that Hercules is the Jutelligence that 
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conducts the fun, and feems to travel with him in the zo- 
diac *.’ 

In applying all this to the Labours of Hercules, our author 
fhews a f{pirit of arrangement, and a knack of exhiniting con- 
formities, that all the preceding hierophants of mythology will 
behold with refpect, if not with envy. It would be a rude tafk 
for us to follow our literary Hercules in his explication of the 
Twelve Labours of the ancient one: we fhall therefore confine 
ourfelves to the two firft. Thefe will afford a fufficient fpeci- 
men of M. Dupuis’s abilities ; and the fecond labour, more ef- 
pecially, will difcover the moft ingenious cttorts of (what fhall 
we Call it?) fancy or inveftigation, that we have met with of a 
long time. 

Firf? Labour. 

The firft animal which the fun meets with at the entrance 
on his courfe (from the folftitial point) is Leo, the famous Ne- 
mzan lion of antiquity. The paflage of the fun, through this 
fign, is a kind of triumph over this monfter, and he is indebt- 
ed for it to Hercules, as the conduéting genius who direé&ts his 
motion. This, then, is the firft conquett ; and it is, accord- 
ingly, this which mythology places at the head of the labours 
of Hercules, who wore all his life the fkin of the animal, and 
ufed it as a buckler in all his combats. Our author employs an 
abundance of erudition to fhew the fallacy of thofe explica- 
tions of the ancient traditions, which induced many to believe 
that the Nemzan lion had a real exiftence upon earth, and 
that it was by vanquifhing this monfter that Hercules obtained 
a place in the firmament. Among other things he obferves, 
that the fign of Leo was known by the Egyptians, Perfians, and 
Indians many ages before the Grecian Hercules, the pretended 
fon of Alcmena, is fuppofed to have lived. This hero, ace 
cording to the received chronojogy, muft have lived, at moft, 
but about 1300 years before the Chriftian AZra; but the fables 
here explained, fuppofe that the lion was a folftitial fign, and 
confequently carry us back to the year 2500 before Chriit. 
Again, if the fymbol in queftion had been a monument of the 
victory of the pretended Grecian hero, the afterifms, which 
bear the denomination of Jeo, or the lion, muft have been de- 
noted by another emblem, and muft have borne another name, 
before the birth of the fon of Alcmena. But we find this aftro- 
nomical fymbol among the moft ancient Egyptian monuments ; 
we find it in the Zodiac of the Indians; and its name is given 
to one of the twelve figns by the ancient Perfians. 
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* Lgyptii fabulantur Herculem in fole pofitum una cum illo circume 
Jerri, Viatarch, de liad, e¢ Orii. 
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Second Labour. 

The explication of this Second Labour, which anfwers to 
the fign of Virgo, and is the triumph of Hercules over the Ler. 
nzan Hydra, 1s {til more ingenious. This fabulous Hydra had 
one body and a huadied necks, each terminated by the head of 
a ferpent. When one of thefe heads was cut off, another 
fprouted in its place. {t was, according to the fable, by the 
aiiftance of fire, that Hercules fubdued ‘this monfter.——Now 
for the explication, —nearly in our Authors own words. 

The fun, after baving pafled throuch the flars of the Lion, 
arrives at the fign of the Virvin His entrance ioto this latter 
lign was marked by the fetting (or rather occultation, we think) 
of the laft ftars of the celeftial Hydra, which difappeared at the 
approach of the folar beams, or fire. Here then we have the 
aftronomical phenomenon, which was deiigned to be celebrated 
and fung in the fecond triumph of Hercules, who, by the aflift- 
ance of fire, killed the Lernaan Hydra. The heliac fetting of 
that conftellation was flow and fucceffive. The ftars, in the 
head of the hydra, began to difappear, when the fun had pro- 
ceeded towards the middle of the conftellation of Gemini or the 
Twins; and it was neceflary that the fun fhould pafs through 
Cancer, Leo, and arrive at Virgo, before the laft ftars of the tail 
fet, or the occultation of that long conftellation was entirely com- 
pleted. Add to this another confideration—that when the fun 
came near to Leo, the ftars, in the head of the Hydra, rofe with 
a heliac appearance, and difengaged themfelves from the folar 
rays with the fign of cancer; fo that the head was reftored while 
the ftars of the body were fucceflively difappearing, and thofe of 
the tail were ftill vifible above the horrizon. This fingular 
circumftance of the apparition of the firft ftars, before the fetting 
or ocultation of the laft, feemed to render the vidtory of the fun 
impoflible ; and fo, in fact, was the matter confidered. However, 
in one fenfe, he had really conquered, when all the ftars had iet 
heliacally, and had all fucceflively difappeared ; and this hap- 
pened in the fecond month, in Virgo, the fign to which this fe- 
cond Ladour correfponds. As the re-production of the head, 
or the heliac rifing of the ftars of the firft hydra, which Scnund 
to raife it from its afhes, always accompanied the heliac rifing 
of the fign of cancer, under which it is placed; the fable fays, 
that the Grecian hero was particularly molefted in the combat 
by a crab, which pricked him in the foot, and that this crab 
was placed among the twelve figns of the Zodiac. The ‘ame 
honour was conferred upon the Hydra of Hercules, or that 
which is placed among our confteliations.’ 

Thefe two Labours will ferve as a fpecimen of our Author’s 
manner of explaining the ancient fabics, and of his ingenious 
application of altronomical {cience to this ebject. The other 
ten 
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ten Labours are explained by the fame method, and on the fame 
principles; M. Dupuis acknowledges that the application of 
aftronomy to this purpofe is not a new idea ; he obferves, howe 
ever, that it was never demonftrated before he took it up. It is 
mentioned, by the fcholiaft on Hefiod, and Eufebius in his Pree 
paratio Evang. Book III. chap. 11. exprefles himfelf in the fol- 
lowing manner, Solem Heraclea aut Herculem appellarunt, quem 
etiam duodecim certaminum labore defunttum effe fabulantur, caclefiis 
or bis in duodecim Signa diviftonem fymbolo hoc declarare cupientes. This 
relation of the labours of Hercules to the figns of the Zodiac, 
was placed among the other hypothetical conjectures of the an- 
cients concerning the fabulous or allegorical hiftory of that hero; 
but it was referved for our Author to prove the point by aftro- 
nomical principles; with this difference, however, that the an- 
cients attributed to the fun, what he attributes to Ais genius, or 
to the intelligence that was fuppofed to accompany and direét his - 
courfe. 

So then Hercules, the Juborious Hercules, is reduced to a 
conftellation, and was fung and celebrated as fuch above 2000 
years before Herodotus, and more than 1200 before the period 
in which the fon of Alcmena is fuppofed to have lived. 

This Memoir of M. Dupuis is followed by the /upplements, 
which the progrefs of aftronomy, daily enriched with new obfer- 
vations and curious refearches, has induced M, De ra Lanne 
to add to his work publifhed in 1771, in order to render ic ftill 
more complete. He obierves juftly, that a treatife of aftro- 
nomy, which contained an accurate account of that {cience, as 
far as it had advanced in the year1771, might, at the end of 
ten years more, betray into miftakes thofe who fhould confide 
in it with fecurity, as comprehending the prefent ftate of aftro- 
nomical fcience. And, asthe recent improvements that are dif- 
perfed in a multitude of journals, academical memoirs, and 
particular works, are collected here, thefe fupplements will be 
well received, 





ArT. X. 

Cours complet d’ Agriculture Theorique, Pratique, Ovconomique, &¢. 
i.e. A complete Courfe of Theoretical, Practical, and Qcono- 
mical Agricultwre, and of rural and veterinarian Medicine ; or a 
Univerfa! Di@ionary of Agriculture, followed by a Method of 
itudying Agriculture by fcientific Principles. By a Society of 
Huibandmen, and digetied by the Azge Rozier. Vol.I. gto. 
Paris, 1781. 

T HE name of the Abbé Rozier wil! naturally raife the 

expectations of the Public pretty high with refpect to the 


ssit of this work ; and, if we may judge by the volume Pa 
ore 
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fore us, thefe expectations will not be difappointed. There is 
a common defeét among the writers on gardening and the dif- 
ferent parts of agriculture, that they always {peak of the diftri& 
or province they inhabit, as if the method obferved there was 
practicable and advifeable every where elfe. Our Author or 
Compiler has avoided this, as far as was poffible, and has taken 
great pains to render this work of univerfal utility, by fhewing 
how the Georgical precepts in each article may be modified, and 
accommodated to different foils and circumftances. Each article 
in this firft volume is a complete treatife upon its fubje&t. The 
articles Abeille, Agriculture, Air, and Amendement, are the moft 
important, and deferve to be perufed with particular attention. 
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ArT. XI. 
Verbandeling van het Rataviaach Genoot{chap des Conften en Weten- 
Sthappen, &c. i e, Memoirs of the Society of Arts and Sciences of 
Batavia. Vol. I. Printed at Batavia. Large Octavo, 1779. 


Society of arts and fciences in the ifland of Java is certainly 

a new phenomenon that muft naturally excite an agree- 
able furprize. The communication of the European nations 
with the Eaft Indies has not hitherto enriched the annals of 
hiftory with many relations honourable to humanity. Gain, 
plunder, defpotifm, wars, artifice, and injuftice, make up more 
than two-thirds of the hiftory of the European fettlements in 
India ; and, if we except fome improvements in aftronemy, and 
natural hiftory, it may be affirmed, that navigation, which sas 
been the means of our connection with thefe diftant regions, 
has been little better to humanity than a fecond box of Pandora, 
with fome feeble hopes, perhaps, left at the bottom. However 
that be, we are glad to fee a Nterary fociety eredtcd at Batavia; 
whether or not it will contribute to enlighten the Indians, we 
cannot tel], but it will naturally produce good effects in various 
ways. It will, at leaft, dignify the paltry afpect of mere com- 
merce, which, when undignified with morals, tafte and know- 
ledge, is a very forry bufinefs, though in a certain degree it may 
be necefiary to give us conveniently, meat, drink, aid cloth- 
ing. 

The fociety under confideration was founded at Batavia 
under the adminiftration of the late Governor General De 
KLerK, and has great obligations to its prefident Mr. RADER- 
MACHER, who has generoufly furnifhed it with a valuable li- 
brary, and a great variety of mathematical inftruments. The 
end propofed by its founders, is to encourage the arts and the 
branches of induftry that may be of the greateft utility in that 
part of the globe; and all the fubjets and queftions, to which 
the fociety haye annexed prizes, are conformable to this pur- 
pole, 
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pofe, and are relative principally to manufactures, agriculture, 
all the branches of medicine, and partly to belles lettres, hif- 
tory, and the antiquities of India. Befides thefe difcourfes, 
there are memoirs compofed by the members of the fociety» 
Thofe contained in the volume before us are as follows: 

I, An accurate Account of the Poffeffions of the Dutch Eaft 
India Company, together with a Defcription of the Kingdom of 
Faccatra, and of the C ity of Batavia. By Meflrs, RADER- 
MACHER and HoGENDorP. The fads” contained in this 
Memoir are to be found, with very few exceptions, in the 
General Hiftory of Veyazes, publifhed formerly at the Hague, 
and at Paris, and whofe enormous and ill-digefted mafs was 
lately reduced to twenty volumes, in large 8vo. by M. De 
LA Harpe, whole elegant abridgment wee mentioned in a 
former Review, They are alfo to be found in the Abbé Ray- 
NAL’s Philofophical and Political Hiftory. But the Authors of 
the Memoir before us are more worthy of credit than either of 
thefe writers, as they are nearer the fources of information, not 
to mention other reafons known to us. 

IT. Refearches concerning the Nature of the Smal] Pox 
at Batavia, together with Obfervations on Inoculation, as it has 
been praétifed in that City. By M. VAN DER STEEG. It ape 
pears from this Memoir, that the fmall-pox which attacks the 
Europeans in that warm climate with lefs malignity than in 
their native land, makes dreadful havock among the flaves and 
the natives at Batavia. This M. Van DER STEEG attributes 
partly to the manner of treating the diforder ufual among thefe 
latter, who, during the fever that accompanies the variolous 
eruption, make ufe of heating diet and medicines, and plunge 
themfelves in cold water in the hotteft fits, but principally to 
the denfity and callofity of the cuticle or epidermis of this clafs 
of perfons. Inoculation appears to have met with much oppo- 
fition to its progrefs in the Ifle of Java, whofe inhabitants are 
not more free from narrow prejudices in this refpect, than many 
of our enlightened European cities and provinces, who, in enu- 
merating the victims of this dreadful malady, do not feem poflef- 
fed of arithmetic enough to know the difference between one 
among eight, and one among a hundred ; and whoare afraid of 
offending God, by performing falutary acts of beneficence to 
man. For the reft, the Author of this Memoir feems to be a 
generous and intelligent operator, as well as a fuccefsful one, 
and, by his difinterefted proceedings, has given a progreflive mo- 
tion to the caufe of inoculation. 

IIl. Concerning the different Methods of calculating Time, 
that are employed in different Parts of Afia, together with a Come 
parifon of their Refults, for the Years 1779 and 1780. By M. 


RADERMACHER, This Difquifition is accurate, and may be 
uletul ; 
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ufeful ; but it is not fufceptible of abridgment. It is concluded 
by an obfervation that deferves notice, It relates to the ver 
imperfect manner of reckoning which is employed by the Chi- 
ncfe, and the Gentoos, whofe intercalations are irregular, and 
whofe year is compofed fometimes of 354, and at other times of 
384 days, and is thus founded on no fixed aftronomical prin- 
ciples. - It is no wonder, therefore, as M. RaADERMACHER 
juftly obferves, that thefe two nations carry up their chronology 
beyond the flood, fince their defective manner of reckoning mutt 
naturally expofe them to the moft extravagant errors. 

IV. The Commencement of a ‘favanefe Hiftory, entitled, Sad- 
ara Radja Djawa, with @ Preface. By M. Van Iperen, 
This is a fable that feems to belong tothe facred hiftory of the 
Javanefe. But we cannot make much out of it, as we do not 
fee the end of it; and if we did, perhaps we fhould not be 
much wifer. There are pafiages in it that carry fome diftant 
fimilitude to incidents and paflages in the Mofaic hiflory, and 
to the circumftances of initiation into the Egyptian myfteries ; 
but thefe affinities are too feeble to adm 't of any conclufions of 
confequence to the illuftration of facred philology. 

V. A Differtation on the prefent State of Agriculture in the 
Country about Batavia. By JoHN Hooyman. ‘This Writer 
is really eloquent, but not laconic; he is, however, well-in- 
formed and inftructive, and his Memoir feems to exhibit a very 
accurate, judicious, and interefting account of the fubject he 
treats. lt contains eighty-nine pages, and of thefe, feventy-four 
are employed in an ample defcription of the fugar plantations 
and mills, in which the natural hiftorian, the manufacturer, and 
the merchant will find both curious and uleful information. 
Our Author propofes continuing the fubject in the fecond vo- 
lume. In that now before us, he begins by an eulogy of agri- 
culture, well compofed, and happily exprefled. He fhews, that 
zeal for its improvement was the character of ancient ftates 
and kingdoms in the true periods of their grandeur; and that 
the Dutch have done more to encourage and propagate it in 
their colonies, than any other nation. He does not deign to 
compare the Dutch improvements in the ifland of Java, with thofe 
that are obfervable in the meagre colonies of the French and 
Danes ; but he compares them with the rural improvements and 
ceconomy that are carried on at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and 
other parts of the Britifh empire in India, and afferts their fuperi- 
ority. He givesthe Abbé Raynal arap onthe knuckles for his 
account of Batavia; obferving, however, that a man muft be on 
the {pot, in order to give an accurate de(cription of that city and 
the adjacent country. The Chinefe, who traded in feveral parts of 
India, before the difcoveries of the Portugueze, and the fettle- 
ment of the Dutch in that country, were numerous in the ” 
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of fava, before ‘the arrival of the latter there. They were alfo 
active and induftrious ; and our Author gives an account of 
the progrefs that was made in agriculture in that fetilement 
from their time to the prefent. 

VI. A Defcription of the Ifland of Timor, as far as it as 
hitherto known. By M.W.VaAnN HoGenpvorp. The Acade- 
mician divides this ifland into four diliriéts, thofe of the Hol- 
Janders,—the black or inland Portugueze,—the white or Lu- 
ropean Portugueze,—aid the original natives, who have no 
dependance but on their own kings. After an hiftorical account 
of thefe different nations, he treats of the mature of the cli- 
mate, the rivers, the gold and copper mines (which are not 
worked, from a fuperftitious notion, that their treafures are the 
property of certain fubterraneous inhabitants) ; the trees, plants, 
and pearls, that form objects of commerce in that ifland; the 
complexion, charaéter, clothing, and nourifhment (which is 
very poor) of the ignorant and lazy inhabitants; the fruits that 
«row in the country ; the tobacco and indigo which it produces 
in large quantities; and animals and infects, among which fer- 

ents, {corpions, and poifonous flies are very numerous. 

VII. 4 Defcription of a white Negro in the Ifland of Bali. 
By M. Van Iperen. This isa curious piece tor the lovers 
of natural hiftory; it overturns the hypothefis of certain au- 
thors, who think that the white-negro forms a diftin@ and 
permanent fpecies, for the man animal in queftion was born of 
black parents. He is married and loves his wife. His brea 
refembles that of a woman: the lower part of his body is co- 
vered with hair, his fect excepted ; and his head is almoft hid 
under a load of hair, whofe colour is a mixture of white and red 
of a yellowifh hue. 

A!l things confidered, this firft Volume is a proof of the 
merit, and an omen of the future fuccefs of the Batavian fo- 
ciety, which confifts of 192 members; of this number 103, 
befides the 16 directors, refide in Batavia, Their undertaking 
is intitled to the applaufe of all who have a zeal for the pro- 
grefs and improvement of knowledge, in the dark corners of 
our globe ; and we hope the return of peaceful times will con 
tribute to the fuccefs of their generous efforts. 





ArT. XII. 

Fournal d’un Voyage fait en 1775 et 1776, dans les Pais Meridio- 
naux de l'Europe. i, €. The Journal of Travels through the 
Southern Countries of Europe. By the late M. Joun Georce 
Sutzer. 8vo. Hague. 1781. 


HATEVER bears the name of this excellent philo- 
fopher, this good man, has a claim to the attention 
of 
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of thofe who are acquainted with his eminent merit. Even 
this Journal of a Voyage, undertaken for the recovery of his 
health, during which he made curfory remarks on the mof 
interefting objects that came in his way, fhews both the writer 
and the man in a very advantageous point of view. There js 
an agreeable varicty in thefe Remarks; they are relative to the 
ftate of arts, fciences, agriculture and commerce, geography 
and politics, in the countries through which he pafled. In his 
route from Berlin to Leipfic, and from thence by Francfort, 
and the fouthern parts of Germany, to Bafil, he makes fevera] 
obfervations which we read with pleafure in the Journal itfelf, 
but which would lofe a part of their merit, if feparated from 
their place, their connexions, and the incidents that occafioned 
them. We fhall not therefore follow him ftep by ftep, but fe- 
le&t here and there fuch faéts and obfervations as we think may 
prove either agreeable or inftructive to fome of our Readers, 

The peafant (fays M. S.) feems more induftrious and in- 
telligent, the more we advance towards the fouthern parts of 
Germany. The villages of Swabia appear to be towns, when 
compared with thofe of Saxony and Brandenburg: agriculture 
in Swabia is upon a much better footing, and the people of 
that diftri& are more induftrious, active, frank, polite, and 
better clothed than in the northern parts of Germany. Our 
Author’s defcription of the beautiful and romantic views in 
the.environs of Bafil is quite pifture/que. Such alfo is his ac- 
‘count of the Canton of Bern, of Morat, Laufanne, the coun- 
try of Vaud, Vevay, and the delightful rural fcenes which 
tranfport the traveller between Laufanne and Geneva; as alfo 
of the little town of Aubonne, from which a view opens of 
the whole Lake of Geneva, of the Duchy of Chablais, of an 
innumerable multitude of villages, caftles, and country feats. 
It was here that Tavernier fixed his reficence, confidering 
Aubonne as the moft beautiful fpot he had feen in all his 
travels. 

At Nyon our Traveller vifited M. ’E/pinaffe [who was for- 
merly honoured with the inftruction of our prefent Sovereign, 
and his royal brothers, in experimental philofophy), and found 
his colle&tion of inftruments (many of them his own inven- 
tion), and his eleGtrical apparatus {uperior to any that he had 
ever feen, Among other excellent inttruments in this colle. 
tion, he obferved a micrometer, conftruted after the divifor in 
the cabinet of the Duke de Chaulnes. A fquare line of an 
inch (Paris meafure) was divided with this inftrument, by the 
point of a diamond, into 400 {mall fquares. M. Sunzer exa- 
mined thefe divifions with a microfcope, and admired their ac- 
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Our Author’s account of Geneva is very interefting. ¢ It is 
well known, fays he, that Geneva is, confidering its fize, one 
of the richeft cities in Europe. As the traveller approaches it, 
he perceives marks of its opulence ; and its environs announce 
apeople living in the midft of plenty. I had feen, adds M. Sulzer, 
no where fo many country- fcats as in the territory of this little re- 
public: the borders of the lake are covered with them, and they 
exhibit charming points of view. All thefe rural buildings 
have an agreeable afpect ; they are neat and elegant in their fim- 
plicity. Each houfe has a handfome garden: many are fitu- 
ated in the midft of vineyards, meadows, and arable land. 
Almoft all are placed with fuch magnificent views of nature 
before or around them, as would render the artificial beauties 
that are often introduced into country feats, infipid. The high 
roads {warm with comers and goers, on horfeback, on foot, in 
carriages, and are as much frequented here every day, as they 
are in other countries on holidays. (M. Suizer had lived 
many years at Berlin.) The lake grows lefs broad as it ap- 
proaches the city ; and this circumftance contributes greatly to 
the beauty of the profpeét, which is exhibited by the oppofite 
fide of that noble fheet of water. The city, which is placed 
at the mouth of the Rhone, occupies the centre of this mag- 
nificent landfcape, and rifes with an air of dignity, in the 
midft of its {miling territory, fupported, as it were, by a high 
mountain, which forms the back ground of the delightful 
piece. The whole excites a pleafing and fublime emotion. 
The entrance of the city does not by any means counteract 
this impreffion. Art, in its fphere, has done its bufinefs here 
with elegance, and even with a degree of fplendor. ‘The city 
is well built, and there is a good, and often a grand tafte of 
architecture in the houfes.. There is alfo a certain air of li- 
berty, eafe, and gaiety in the external appearance of the inha- 
bitants, that forms immediately a prepofleffion in their favour. 
I have fcarcely feen any where, more energy of features, more 
livelinefs in the eyes, and more expreffion and fpirit in the 
countenance. There are alfo very few places, perhaps none, 
where a tafte for literary improvement, and the delire of inftruc- 
tion, is fo generally diffufed among the common body of the 
citizens, and where it is fo ufual to fee the tradefman pafling 
his evening leifure in the perufal of fome work of merit ; feveral 
branches of hiftorical, literary, and even of philofophical 
knowledge, are familiar to this clafs at Geneva, in a degree, 
that would do honour to perfons of the firft rank in other 
countries.’ 

To this wel! deferved eulogy we may add, that, confidering 
the extent of this little republic (the number of whofe inha- 
bitants does not exceed 24009), it contains more eminent men 
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in certain branches of philofophy, than any other ftate in Eu. 


_ wope. Natural philofophy and natural hiftory have here a 


brilliant lift of fuccefsful votaries, and the names of Bonnet, 
De Luc, De Sauffure, the two Trembleys, Le Sage, Mallet, Ber- 
trand, Piéiet, with feveral others of great merit, do high ho- 
nour to the city of Geneva. They indeed confine themfelves 
pretty much to the branches of fcience already mentioned, 
Ancient literature has never been cultivated at Geneva with 
any remarkable ardor or fuccefs, and is now lefs tn vogue than 
ever, Ihe cafe is much the fame with fpeculative philofophy, 
which has only its celebrated Bonnet (nec pluribus imparem), and 
with the fcience,of natural law and jurifprudence, in which 
Burlamaqui has \eft no very eminent fucceflor, though the pre- 
fent inteftine divifions of that intoxicated dee-hive have pro- 
duced a multitude of political publications of the firft merit. 
Wit, fagacity, and talent flourifh in the dive, but wifdom is 
wanting. The foolifh bees, who had long been conftructing 
their delicious honey-combs in one of the faireft {pots of na- 
ture’s domain, are now ftinging each other to death, and the hive 
is threatened with ruin. Some fay that this is partly the effect 
of the enchantments of an old wizard, who refided long in 
their neighbourhood, while others attribute the fatal frenzy to 
their having drank too plentifully of the ambrofial juice of the 
flowers that adorned their habitation. Res adverfas adhuc TAN- 
TUM, tuhfi, fays a wife man in Tacitus, Res profpere acrioribus 


Stimulis animum explorant. 


M. Suxzer pafled fome days with M. Bonnet, at his country 
feat, and counted thefe days among the happieft of his life. No 
marvel !—they were kindred {pirits. He mentions M. De Luc, 
with fingular expreffions of cfteem ;and no marvel again, forthe 
fame reafon. Thefe are philofophers, who do not pais their labo- 
rious lives in meafuring and conning over fome fcraps and fkirts 
of the drapery of NATURE, without any attention to her Author 
or her deftination; and therefore in the eye of wifdom, which 
looks for objeéts of hope and felicity to unfinifh’d man, they 
will always appear to be the only true philofophers:—the reft 
is only blowing bubbles -with gaudy colours, which break in 
froth, and are gone for ever ! 

The Reader will with pleafure follow M. Sutzer in his 
paflage through Lyons to the South of France, except when he 
defcribes the filth and mifery that degrade the poor inhabitants 
in many parts of that beautiful region, arifing from the plagues 
of defpotifm and oppreffion. Our Author’s accounts cannot 
be always either new or highly interefting, becaufe thefe coun- 
tries have been feen before him by other travellers, and have 
been well defcribed; nor can an exact journal ahways exhibit 


interefting objects or incidents, His defcription of the Lreres, 
is 
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is curious and inftru€tive. His account of Nice is pleafing and 
interefting in a high degree, and the obfervations he had occa- 
fion to make on the ftrata-of the mountains in his paflage from 
Nice to Monaco, will not appear uninterefting to the lovers of 
' natural hiftory. We have feen no defcription of Nice that 
pleafed us more than that of M. Sutzer. Nothing here has 
efcaped his notice. His relation is ample and circumftantial. 
His account of the manners, occupations, and charaéter of the 
people of all ranks, nobility, clergy, citizens, and peafants; of 
their drefs, their tables, their amufements and feftivals ; of the 
ftate of agriculture and commerce ; of the productions and na- 
tural hiftory of the country, its political conftitution, antiquities, 
air and climate, is curious, inftructive, and, in many particu- 
lars, new. From Nice he returned to Germany by Turin, 
where he ‘had the honour to be prefented to the king, whofe / 
v2 
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affability he celebrates, and whofe countenance, fays he, expreffes 4 
fagacity, a mildnefs and tranquillity of mind, which are too rare 
in that high ftation. From Turin, which he defcribes at fome 
length, he proceeded by Novarro, through a delightful coun- 
try, to Milan; from thence he paffed the Alps, and relates the 
circumftances of this paflage with the tone and fpirit of a true 


connoifleur in the grand and majeftic beauties of nature. M J Ras 
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Ar. XIII. 
Lettere Odeporiche * di Angelo Gualandris. In Venexia apprefo Giam 
battifia Pafquali, 8vo. 1780, 


HESE Letters were written in the courfe of a journey, 
which the Author, under the patronage of the Riformatori 
| of the Univerfity of Padua, undertook, in the years 1775—76, 
| and 77. His great object was natural hiftory at large, but 
chiefly mineralogy, with all thofe arts and fciences which have 
any reference to it. He has certainly proved himfelf to be well 
| qualified as an obferver of nature, as well as intimately ac- 
quainted with practical chemiftry, and the great metallurgical 
operations. With thefe views he travelled’ in Lombardy, 
Switzerland, the Palatinate, Germany, France, and Great 
Britain. We fhall felect fome of his obfervations as fpecimens 
of his manner, and of his Memorie Minero-Metallurgiche, which 
will be foon publifhed ; and which, it is expected, will contain 
acceptable accounts of the mines, manutactories, and founde- 
ries which he had an opportunity of fecing and examining in 
this journey. | 
The firft letter, dated Agord, July 1, 1775, gives an ac- 
count of the Valle Imperina, near Belluno, in the Venctian 
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terra firma, It lies between two fteep calcareous mountains, 
called ’Erta, on the one fide, and a lefs elevated mountain 
called Riva, on the other. Its conftituent parts. are {chiftous, 
or quartzeous flate, which plainly appears to be the bafis of the 
limeftone, and is here, as in many other parts of the world, 
the matrix of copper pyrites. This copper ore is found in dif- 
ferent old mines, which are ftill working, not,in veins, but in 
large irregular heaps; and though reported to have formerly 
yielded fome filver in the upper part of the valley, yet it it does 
not at prefent exhibit the leaft appearance of this nobler metal. 

The loofe detached lime, grit, and whetftones, which the 
Author obferved all along the brook that runs. in, the: mid- 
dle of this valley, and covering the juft mentioned flate imoun- 
tain, led him to fufpect that formerly it was. covered, entirely 
with calcareous ftrata; and that earthquakes, but chiefly the 
brooks which come from the higher mountains, have inter- 
rupted and wafhed them away. 

In the following Letter we have a circumftantial account of 
the new lake of 4/ega, nine or ten miles above Agord.. It was pro- 
duced within thefe laft ten years by the ruins of a high moun- 
tain, which burying fome country houfes in the adjacent nar- 
roy valley, and choaking up the river Cordevole, changed part of 
the valley into a large and deep lake. The mountain feems not 
to have been undermined by the water, for it was only its up- 
per part, projecting and bending over the valley, which gave 
‘way and flipt down, perhaps becaufe the ftrata, on which it 
refted, and which appear now bare on the top of the moun- 
tain, were too much inclined towards the valley. The erofion 
of fome intermediate ftratum, by a fpring, which ran from that 
elevation of the mountain, may have co-operated ta bring on 
this horrid downfal. Whatever was its caufe, itiftopped the 
courfe of the river; which, being kept back, formed a lake, and 
overflowed and drowned the fields, the forefts, and every thing 
under the level of the accumulated ruins, which, at Jaft, it 
reached, and partly wafhed away. The lake which remains ts 
about two miles Jong, and its greateft depth about 275 feet. 
The Author pafled over it in a barge, and beheld. the tops of 
the drowned foreft almoft immediately under the furface of the 
water; he adds, ‘* fo enormous a bafon of ftagnating water 
feems to threaten other confequences, which muft prove as de- 
ftructive to the upper parts of the river. Running down into 
the lake upon a greatly inclined plane, it carries large quan- 
tities of loofe ftones, pebbles, and gravel along with it, which, 
by its diminifhed velocity, it muft depofit above the lake. ‘The 
effect, already obferved, has been that the bed of the river is 
become remarkably higher than it was before ; and that a village 
called Cav::/e will, to all appearance, be very foon buried - 
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the ever encreafing bed of the river. The ruins, which form 
the dike or weir of the lake, are a kind of compact limeftone, 
interfperfed with {parry glittering particles. Thefe particles 
are not obfervable in the limeftone, pebbles, and gravel, which 
the river depofits beyond the lake; and which, as far up as Cav- 
rile, appear to be mixed with the fame varieties of whetftone, 
and vitrefcent and volcanic ftones, which I noticed on the road 
to this place. This proves that the mountains which furround 
the lake, are not all of them calcareous; thofe on the eaftern 
fide feem to be gritty, and thofe to the weft of a fchiftous 
argillaceous nature. However that be, this lake, produced by 
the downfall of part of a mountain, and the concomitant cir- 
cumftances, offer a plain explication of the origin of many other 
lakes; of the accumulation of pebbles, gravel, and ruins, on 
beds and plains of a quite different nature; of the enormous 
rifing of the river beds ; of the confufion of pebbles and ruins, 
which are depofited without any order of fpecific gravity ; of 
fome prodigious heaps of wood, and other vegetable fubftances, 
which appear buried under ground; and of many other curious 
phenomena. Some mountains are certainly wafhed quite away in 
that manner; and we muft never loofe fight of fimilar ruins 
and effeéts, whenever we venture upon an idea of the former 
ftate of the mountains, and of the plains which we inhabit. 
How different may they not have been from what they are now! 
Rivers atid brooks, that formerly ran over their tops have, by 
Jength of ‘time, divided them, and cut and wafhed their way 
down to the level of the next valley, which however muft have 
been the work of many ages.” 

Let us obferve here, that applying this rational hypothefis to 
the pebble beds about London, and in the fouthern parts of 
the kingdom, our imagination is loft in the long immenfity of 
ages, which muft have formed them from the ruins of mountains 
now levelled to the ground; not to mention that as long an jim- 
menfity of ages muft be fuppofed to have accumulated or depo- 
fited thefe mountains at the bottom of the fea: for their fole 
remains, the’ flints and pebbles, contain a variety of marine 
bodies. 

Though the Thames, and the country around us, be proved 
to have undergone fome alterations fince the times of Cefar, yet 
they are infignificant when compared to thofe which we mutt 
fuppofe to have happened before. 

Lett. 3. In his tour to Prefeia, to Ifeo, and Lovere, in the 
territory of Bergamo, his attention was chiefly taken up with the 
fingular nature of the ftrata which appear in the abrupt moun- 
tains along the great lake of J/eo, on the nosthernmoft end of 
which Lovere is fituated. It is f{urrounded with high mountains, 
that, as far as the Author could obferve, are calcareous. ‘Their 
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ftratification is different ; the beds being very thin in fome, and 
very thick in others.. Some dip to the weft, fome to the fouth. 
Near a place called Riva, they are bent and folded in a moft 
fingular manner ; forming, as it were, as many fharp pyramids, 
At no great diftance they are perpendicular. So they are near 
Cafiro. On the oppofite fhore they exhibit the fame pheno- 
meni, 

Lett. 4. At Bergamo the Author examined fome collections 
of foffils of that country. It is famous for iron mines and iron- 
works; and produces a great varicty of marble, pudding-ftones, 
and alabafter. 

From Bergamo he went two journies along the rivers Brembo 
and Serio, which running in narrow vallies, offered to- him a 
new field of obfervations. Neither the mountains nor pebbles 
exhibited any marks of old volcanos. 

Near Botta he faw again fuch pyramidal limeftone ftrata as 
he had obferved on the lake of J/eo. 

At §. Pellegrino he faw the regular ftratification of the adjae 
cent mountains in the river-bed, and juftly concluded that for- 
merly they muft have been connected ; in further confirmation 
of which, he found, on the declivity of one of the mountains, 
many ftratified pebbles, which correfponding with thofe in the 
preient bed of the river, furniih a very {trong proof of the altera~ 
tions fpokeniof in one of his other letters. 

Towards Piazza the lower ftrata of a mountain were ob- 
ferved to be much inclined, and in that refpect very different 
from the higher incumbent ones, which are jn an horizontal 
polition. 

In the iron-works at Piazza and Lecna they have a fparr 
iron ore, which, flightly roafted or calcined, and mixed an 4 
fome limefitone, was reported to produce abcut 60 per 100. 

On the ‘road to Fondra he obferved, firft, flate mountains, 
and then enormous ones of red granite rock, beyond which 
the flate, which contains the iron mines, appeared again, ** The 
juit mentioned granite rock forms very high mountains, It 
breaks into irregular mafles, which feem to affe@ a cubic form, 
though fometimes they appear to be divided into irregular fcales, 
Its texture is a pafte of vitrefcent particles, and of little peb- 
bles of the fame nature; all wrapt up and glued together bya 
reddifh pafte, in which fcarce any fragment of fhirl, mica, or 
other black fubftances, is to be diftinguifhed. Nor do thefe 
rocks convey any idea of ftratification. They have there a pros 
vincial name, and are called Serzs;, and foiwe naturalifts have 
miftaken them for the red granitell, which widely differs from 
them in colour as well as other properties. 

On anozher excurlion to Bonaiz, in the valley di Scalve, the 


Author oblerved, on the top of a calcareous mountain, at a 
place 
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place Called ¢ Zapper della Cagna, ftratified {parry rock dipping to 
the fouth, and foon after appearing in a perpendicular fituation. 
The ground founds hollow, and corroborates his notion, that 
fome downfall. and ruin of higher mountains muft have taken 
place. Further, on the top of mount Trinita, which is granite 
rock, it plainly appeared that part of an oppofite calcareous 
mountain had tumbled down on this, and buried part of it. 

At Bondione they obtain fky blue iron flags from a particular 
iron ore of A/ont Pomel. He concludes this letter, with fum- 
ming up the refult of his orological obfervations in thefe val- 
lies, viz. that rivers, ** running between two mountains have 
often divided them, and cut and made their own beds; that 
water was to all appearances the greateft deftroyer of moun- 
tains ; that the maffes and elevations are conftantly diminifhed 
by the rivers; that mountains, being thus leflened, and the 
vallies railed, it is no eafy matter to form an idea of the prior 
ftate of the plains; and that the dire€tion of mountains is very 
often crofled by that of others; that orological maps would 
greatly facilitate this kind of enquiry,”—for which a man’s life 
is rather too fhort. 

On his journey to Zurich in Switzerland [Letter 5.], he ob- 
ferved, that the flat country between Bergamo and Milano is an 
immenfe level of pebbles, which from Canoniza tothe Adda is, in 
many places, {carce covered with any foil. Towards Adi/ano, and 
thence to Como, the ground, though better clad with foil, is of 
the fame nature. Near Coma, a ftratified mountain feems to have 
undergone either a violent fhock of an earthquake, or the alte- 
rations arifing from a downfall ; becaufe its {trata appear in fome 
places overturned, hanging perpendicular, or otherwife inclined. 
He had no opportunity to enquire into the origin of the famous 
Lago di Coma; but hopes that the celebrated Spalanzani, who exa- 
mined the adjacent mountains, may perhaps have found amongft 
them fome relative phenomena. 

On the Jake of Lugano he obferved fome fingular ftratifica- 
tions, viz. fome of ** a circular form, leaning, as it were, with 
their convexity againft the fide of a mountain.” 

Beyond Lugano the mountain is hard, fchiftous, or flate 
rock, whicn higher up feems to be, or to degenerate into, gra- 
nite, and continues as far as Bellinzona more or lefs mixed 


with yellow, white, or black mica. Wheie the yellow mica.. 


difappears in the mixture of the granite, it begins to break into 
cubic, rather than into flaty or fcaly forms. 

Near Stalveder the granite feems to be ftratified, and in per- 
pendicular beds. “There can be no doubt about its ftratitica- 
tion, and fcaly or flaty nature; as even the cottages of the 
inhabitants are fometimes covered with large and na-u al rude 


plates of oranite, 
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At Airols he examined the colleCtion of a rock chryftal mer. 
chant, in which he obferved not only a great variety of curious 
cryftals, but likewife of green and black fhirls in different forms 
and matrices. Some had a matrix of flate, which at the fame 
time conrained mica and garnets, ‘There was a great variety of 
garnet dodecaedrons, of amianth, of afbeft and of talc, all 
found in the neizhbouring higheft Alps, towards S. Gothard. 

Near 4irolo the road is almoft entirely paved with white quartz, 
filled with thirl, or with garnet flate. 

On the afcent to § Gcthard, beyond Airolo, the mountain 
is flaty; but the top, or the plain of S. Gothard, is granite of 
a milk white colour, with black or greenifh fpots of mica. 
This continues of the fame nature a long way, on the defcent on 
the other fide ; which downwards exhibits the fame fucceffion 
of granite, flate, and limeftone. 

Although we have been at the trouble to climb up with the 
Author to this retharkable and high part of the Alps, from 
which many rivers run to oppofite parts of the compais, we 
muft deprive ourfelves of the pleafure of attending him through 


thofe many picturefque and romantic fcenes (which he, and 


many other travellers, have feen and defcribed) between §. 
Gothard, downwards to Altorf, Zug, and Zurich. 

Of the laft mentioned place the Author gives us a defcription 
which does credit to his heart and underftanding; and which 
is very honourable to the many worthy and learned inhabitants 
with whom he was acquainted there. The botanical garden, 
that for ceconomical experiments, the mufeum of thefociety of 
natural philofophy, thofe of Meff Gefner, Schultes, d’ Hottin- 
gen, Hirzel, &c. the peat pits in the neighbourhood, and the 
ovens for drying corn, were the chief obje&ts of his attention. 
We fee with concern that Mr. Ge/ner hes dropped his idea of 
a great botanical work, in which he intended to defcribe all the 
plants according to the Linnean fyftem, and to have engraved 
the conftituent parts and characters of every fpecies. He faw 
the original drawings of this botanical work, with a great col- 
JeGtion of drawings for other parts of natural hiftory, in Mr. 
Gefner’s library. Among other obfervations on this little repub- 
lic, and its patriotic and polite inhubitants, he remarks, p. 76, 
That ‘* this {mall republican ftate, which produces no over- 
grown and purfe proud Mecenas’s, and isnot led away by ame 
bition ; which is under the neceflity of looking on commerce 
and trade as the chief fupport of its inhabitants; and in which 
every fubjedt, after having anfwered the cails and duties of his 
place, may indulge his own mind, and fpend his time as he 
pleafes — That this little ftate abundantly proves, that principles, 
wiidom, and difpofition determine the merit of individuals, and 
of whole nations and governments.” A 
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At Bern, where he ftopped but a few days, he was not lefs 
pleafed and entertained by the learned patriots, to whom he 
had accefs. Haller, though almoft reduced to the laft extremity 
by that complaint, which foon after brought him to the grave, 
received him in his ftudy furrounded with books, and in as 
warm purfuit of knowledge and improvement, as if he had been 
but a young candidate for fame. He obferved to him, that in 
Switzerland ‘* thofe farmers are the pooreft, who, pofleffed ot 
the richeft ground, plant it with vines; that thofe are richeft 
who have the pooreft ground and cultivate it for pafture, or 
grazing; and that there was another clafs between rich and 
poor, who hold a middle kind of land, and cultivate it for corn. 

At Bafel on the Rhine he faw that famous Letter Foundery, 
whofe intelligent direétor has inferted in the Yverdun edition of 
the French Encyclopedia, a valuable differtation on various im- 
provements of the art of cafting types. He mentions the China 
manufactory at Strafburgh; but was not at all pleafed with the 
Artifts making a myftery of their furnaces. 

On leaving Switzerland, one of the moft mountainous parts 
of the world, he fums up the general refult of the orological 
obfervations he made there; which,’ backed and fupported by 
Scheuchzer’s map of Switzerland, led him to conclude, that the 
Helvetic mountains have no regular dire€tion, and that the ri- 
vers, following their direction, thefe mountains muft be looked 
upon as having determined their courfe from the beginning ; 
which perfectly agrees with our own obfervations, and is not 
very favourable to certain clofet-philofophers, who have not fo 
much as dreamed of that irregularity, becaufe they examined the 
mountains only as they faw them on maps. 

We cannot follow our traveller to Manheim, to the quick- 
filver mines, and the Agate manufactories in the Palatinate, 
left we fhould be drawn into too many orological details; yet 
to oblige the few qualified mineralogifts, we obferve, that his 
hypothetical explication of the origin of the Variolites, fo corm- 
mon in thofe parts, and of the ftratification between Kirn and 
Oberfiein, though, perhaps, a little too minute, is accurate and 
fatisfaCtory. 

We haften with him to Paris and Verfailles; of the pleafures, 
fafhions, and entertainments of which polite places, the com- 
mon travellers, and chietly the French themfelves, tel] us, and 
have told us fo much, that we are the more obliged to Dr. 
Gualandris for paffing them over in filence, and for baving en- 
tertained us rather with good accounts of more interefting, 7. e 
fcientifical fubjeéts. It would be impoffible for us, and incon- 
fiftent with the confined limits of a Review, to enter here with 
him into details of the numerous magnificent collections of na- 


tural hiftory which he faw and admired in both places, as no- 
ble 
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ble inftances of that literary luxury now in fafhion among the 
great and the opulent ; nor can we {pare room enough for many 


of his accounts of the prefent purfuits of the moft celebrated. 


French-chemifts and naturalifts. 

It is very fingular, that there fhould be fo ftriking a fimilarity 
between the nature, matrix, and accidents of the numerous 
Swedifh iron ores, and thofe which are found in Corfca. Mr, 
Romé Delifle firft obferved this in an excurfion to Corfica; and 
this Author found it verified in the noble cabinet of Prince 
Condé at Chantilly (which is remarkably rich in Swedifh foffils), 
and in fome others at Paris and Verfailles, which abound in the 
produtions of Corlica. 

The Author’s apology for the filthy river water they drink and 
generally ufe at Paris, feems to be fatisfactory, and applicable to 
what the Englifh drink near London- Bridge : tho’ we own, that 
when formerly we heard the Parifians praife their nafty water, 
we could not help afcribing it to that narrow-minded partiality 
for theirown country, which is not the moft amiable trait in 
their character, and which expoles them fo often to contempt 
and ridicule ; nor are we yet convinced that filth, Qowever in- 
nocent, and however cecompofed, can make any water the 
more palatable and wholefome. 

The Author’s account of the Pla/fer quarries in Montmartre, is 
fuch as might be expe&ed from fo good a naturalift. In the 
clay-pits clofe by, near Zentilly, he ob‘erved ** that the clay does 
not exhibit there any internal mark of ftratification, or of fuccef- 
five accumulation, but that in the galleries, which are driven into 
it, it breaks down from the roof in large concave feales, fo ex- 
exaCtly inferted one into another, that their infertion is fcarce 
diftinguifhable. The common depth of thefe concave {cales is 
about one foot ; and, what is ftili more remarkable, their fur- 
jace is externally ftriped and ftriated : both which configurations 
the Author alcribes to the particular nature of this kind of clay ; 
in tbe fame manner as many other fubftances of the mineral 
kingdom, earths, clays, falts, ores, and ftones, have each a 
n2tural tendency to break rather in one determined form than 

We acquiefce with the Author in his warm affeCtionate refpcet 
for the amiable chara€ter and the uncommon ingenuity of Mr. 
Sage, the celebrated chemilt ; and we ave forry to be convinced, 
with him, that his brother chemifts in France have been rather 
coo cautious in refpect to fome of his very curious and intereft- 
ing ditcoveries and obfervations. The{e are here partly reviewed 
p. 152, 169, and chicfly from p. 173—202, 216—2z19. where 
the Author very warmly efpouics the caufe of Mr. Sage, in 
refpect to his fyitem of mineraliling fubitances, and to his me- 
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nitrous acid than by vitrification. He feems to have been very 
careful in reprefenting the undecided controverfy between Mr, 
Sage, and fome other philofophers about fixed ir, which we 
could wifh to ftate here in the faireft and fulleft manner; that 
we may not be accufed of any national partiality for fome of 
our beft modern experimental philofophers, who were the firft 
and moft fuccefsful difcoverers in this new branch of natural 
philofophy : but we muft confine ourfelves to a few remarks. 
The queftions chiefly to beexaminedare, 1. whether with fome 
of the ancients, we muft confider this elaftic fluid as air, and 
as an indeftructitle element, which is effentially the fame in all 
the bodies from which we expel it, and in the compofition of 
which it enters as a fubftantial part for their cohefion? Or 2d, 
whether this elaftic fluid be of a different nature in different 
bodies, though always to be confidered as one of their eflential 
parts? Or 3d, Whether it be only a mixture of common air, 
and of fome particles of thofe bodies from which it is expelled ? 
We own, that after fo many experiments on this delicate fub- 
je&, we arc ftill far from being fully enabled to decide upon 
jt.. There are yet difficulties and perplexing equivocations and 
contradictions on every fide. If elafticity be the characteriftic 
quality of air, how can we form an idea of its fixity? 
The Author thercfore adopts Mr. Sage’s opinion, ‘* that 
this elaftic fluid does not pre-exift in a ftate of fixity, but is 
produced ot generated in the fermentations, effervefcences, and 
decompofitions, whatever be the means employed; and he 
frankly declares, that there is but one kind of air, which is apt 
to be alternately compounded and decompounded ; and which, 
being a fluid, is accordingly apt todiflolve an infinite number of 


fubftances, and when diflolved, to carry them along in the fame — 


manner as water, oils, and other fluids, which we make ufe of for 
folutions.” What can poflibly be faid in favour of this opi- 
nion, and of Mr. Sage’s hypothefis cf phofphoric and marine 
acid, Dr. Gualandris has faid, warmly, modeftly, plainly, in 
fhort, in fuch a manner as does credit to his manners, under- 
ftagding, aud chemical knowledge; and which muft recom- 

mend him to the candid perufal of every real friend of fcience. 
The Author’s accounts of the chalk-pits near Calais, and on 
the oppofite Kentifh fhore, and of the flints horizontally dif- 
pofed in their ftratifications ; and what he fays of the cabinets 
and collections of natural hiftory, and of the learned here at 
London, is lefs interefting to Englifh than Italian Readers ; but 
his obfervations on the mines about AZatlock, near Afhover, and 
on /éen mine, 2re curious, inftructive, and will ferve as con- 
firmations of Mr. Whitehur/t’s fections of the Derbyfhire moun- 
tains. Thefe, though not then publifhed, he mentions, and 
he owns, in many places, that fome rocks in the Derbyfhire 
mountains 
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mountains are volcanic productions; which we hope will tend 
to reconcile our anti-volcanic mineralogifts with Mr. Whijt;. 
hurf?’s notions concerning the Toad/tone. 

‘The Author’s hypothefis refpecting the lead fiffures in Der- 
byfhire, which are horizontally interrupted by the toadftone, 
is certainly inadmiffible. He imagines that there was a fuccef- 
five depofition of alternating lime and toadftone ftrata ; and that 
the calcareous ones only broke into fiflures, which were fuccef- 
fively filled up with ore, and its concomitant parafitical criftal- 
Jizations of fpar and fluor. But how came it to pafs that the 
calcareous only broke inco fiffures, and that the toadftone ftrata 
remained unaffe&ted ? How can he account for the conftant, re- 
gular, and perpendicular run of the veins in fucceffive limeftone 
ftrata, though horizontally cut off and interrupted by toadftone 
beds ? 

We are not better fatisfied with his conjectures on the origin 
of fluor, which in Derbyfhire is always found depofited in the 
fiffures, mixed and embodied with fparry criftallizations. We own 
that both are parafitical, and feem to have been depoffted, 
where they are, at the fame time, and by the fame operation, the 
fame fluid, or folution; we are convinced that the fparry criftalli- 
zations, being of a calcareous nature, are fufficiently accounted 
for by the limeftone beds in which they are found; but it is 
impoflible for us to conclude with him, ** that the fame lime- 
ftone folution fhould have depofited the fluor, which is of a 
quite different vitrefcent nature.” I found, fays the Doétor, 
no vitrefcent fufible rocks whofe folution, mixed with that of 
the limeftone, could have accounted for thefe vitrefcent fluor 
cryftals. ‘This was certainly his own fault, or rather a confe- 
quence of the hurry in which he made his obfervations in Der- 
byfhire, or in which he wrote them down. The grit ftrata, 
which are uppermoft in Derbyfhire, and the fhale, clay, and 
toadftone beds, which interchange alternately with thofe of 
limeftone, and which he has mentioned himfelf, p. 288, are 


certainly not calcareous but vitrefcent. Ra 
—pe. 





Art. XIV. 
Ofervaxioni del Sig. Dottore Angelo Gualandris fopra il Monte Roffe une 


deght Euganei del Padovano—diretie al Sig. Giovanni Arduini, Pa- 
dova. 4to. 


HE Author publifhed this pamphlet before the appearance 

of his mineralogical travels; and we take notice of it, 

becaufe this well-qualified obferver’s account of Monte Roffa is 

drawn up with the niceft attention to fome circumftances, which 

feem not to have been properly attended to in Mr. Fohn Strange’s 
diffe:tation on the fame fubject, Phil. Tranfad. 1775. 
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Monte Roffo confifts partly of ftratified natural ftone pillars, 
which appear on different elevations, and reft on, and are in- 
terrupted by, large rocks of the fame fubftance that have no de- 
termined form. ‘They are moft of them pentagonal; but many 


have fix, and fome have four fides. They are of different 


 Jengths, and are articulated, as it were, in the fame manner as 


the bafalt-pillars in the Irifh Giant’s Caufeway; nor arethey more 
segular in their articulations, as thefe Irifh bafaltes feem to be, 
which according to our Author, and, as he fays, contrary to 
many fpecimens, have been mifreprefented in the prints and de(- 
criptions, as being all of them broken into regular convex and 
concave. joints exactly fitting each other, Many of thofe in 
Monte Roffo are flat in their articulations ; fome are flanting ; 
fome are rudely convex and concave; fome are pyramidal ; but 
whatever be the form of their articulations, the upper part 
conftantly fits the under part of the pillar to which it belongs, 
or on which it refts. Thefe ftrata of pillars reft, or are incum- 
bent on, large rocks of the fame fubftance, which have no form, 
but what the accidental breaking, or the erofion of the weather 
feems to have given tothem. At the foot of the mountain is 
a large quarry, where the fame rock is dug from compact verti- 
cal veins, or coherent ftrata, which feem to have been brought 
intoa vertical pofition. In fhort, the fame kind of rock appears 
in Monte Roffo under very different forms, in the fame manner as 
the Bafaltes has been obferved to appear in many places; both 
kinds of rock have a columnar form only in certain fituations. 
That of Monte Roffa is a kind of granitello, which is partly 
attraéted by the loadtione. It confifts of a pale or afhcoloured 
hard pafte, mixed with fome whiitifh regular cryftallizations, 
fome hexagonal mica, and fome fmall prifms of black fhirl. 
Sometimes it is tinged with a fine greenifh colour. Befide thefe 
cryftallizations it contains fome ftones, which Dr. Gualandris 
looks upon to be adventitious, and to have pre-exifted before they 
were wrapt up in it. They are of two different kinds. Some 
have nogegular form, and feem to be fragments of a rufty lava; 
fome very common ones are fmall yellow and greenifh cryftalli- 
zations, of the form of a parallelopiped. ‘The marine falt and 
calcareous {pars are the only fubftances which are known to ap- 
pear under that form; yet thefe cryftallizations feem to be of a 
different nature. They are not acted upon by acids, they refitt 
the blow pipe, and differ from the marine falt and calcareous {par- 
ry cryftals, in being longitudinally ribbed or ftriped ; and as they 
are found in the fame pafte with black fhir], the Author is of 
opinion, that they are of the fhirl kind ; for the fupport of which 
fuppofition, he might have mentioned the ele¢trical fhirl from 
Saxony, which is ribbed and ftriped in the fame manner, though 


its form refermbles rather a Aattened cylinder, | 
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Without entering into a more minute detail of the nature of 
thefe fingular rocks, the Author fufpects, and very juftly in ou 
opinion, that the columnar, as well as the other forms of this 
granitello, are to be looked upon as natural breaks or fiffures, des 
termined partly by the nature of its conftituent parts, and partly 
by its refpective fituation, or other particular circumftances. B 
thefe he underftands a more or le{s fudden cooling of the whole 
mafs ; which he, like other Italian naturalifts and obfervers, fup- 
pofes to have been in a ftate of fufion. He had obferved in: the 
iron founderies at Bergamo, that matics of caft iron, when heated 
and thrown into cold water, will crack and break ; and that the 
fame iron mafs exhibits a very various internal texture: the in- 
ner parts appearing as it were, fibrous, ftriated, and cryftallized ; 
whereas the more external parts are fimply granulated, and in 
lefs determined forms. 

We remember to have read a nearly fimilar hypothefis on the 
origin of the columnar Bafaltes *, which, fince its publication in 
England, has been adopted in France by M. Fougeroux, in his late 
publication on the ancient volcanosin Auvergne; and we can- 
not deny it our aflent, becaufe it is eftablifhed upon faéts and 
analogy. If the whole mafs of granitello in Monte Roffo had 
been in fufion, and cooled at once, its inner parts alone muft ap- 
pear to be a group of columns; which not being the cafe, the 
Author very judicioufly doubts, whether Mr. Strange’s hypothe- 
fis is admiffible, fuppoting that the whole mafs had undergone a 
local ignition and alteration in the fame place where we feeit at 
prefent; and he ts of opinion, that it was accumulated by fuc- 
ceflive volcanic eruptions: which however the Author fhould 
have more carefully proved than by bare aflertion; for he could 
not be ignorant, that homogeneous maffes of clay or ‘ftone, 
brought to a ftate of liquidity by water or fire, and hardening 
again by drying or cooling, will equally affect a variety and 
regularity of forms. 

We are as little fatisfied with his aflertion concerning the pa- 
rallelopiped cryftals in the mafs of the granitello, which he is 
pofitive in declaring to be adventitious pre-exifting bodies in the 
fame form we fee them, before they were wrapt up in the molten 
granitello or lava mafs. Mefirs. Ferber, Rafpe, and Sir William 
Hamilton, had looked upon different fpecies of fhirl cryftalliza- 
tions, which are found in the Vefuvian and other lavas, not as 
having pre-exifted, but as having been produced in their cool- 
ing and congealing mafles. We muft refer to their publica- 
tions *, where they have fpecified thofe particular fhirl kinds, 
and the reafons and grounds of their hypothefis. As far were- | 





* See Rafpe’s Account of fome German Volcanos. London. 1776. 
and our Review, vol. liv, p. 475. 
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member, they never aflerted that the granitello of Adoxte Reffoand 
the Vefuvian lavas are of the fame kind; or, in particular, that 
the ftriated parallelopiped cryftals of Monte Roffo ought to be 
ranked amongft their volcanic fhirls. Yet Dr. Gualandris charges 
them with that affertion, and boldly denies his affent to their hy- 
othefis on the formation of other fhirl kinds, though it is 
well fupported by fome facts they have given, and by the analp- 
gy of certain cryftallizations, which are undeniably produced in 
the melting pots of the glafshoufes. “They were firft obferved by 
Mr. Keir, who defcribed them ina diflertation, which, about two 
years ago, was prefented to the Royal Society. Dr. Gualandris had 
an opportunity of feeing many famples of thefrglafs cry f{talliza- 
tions in Mr. Greville’s noble collection in London. He himfelf 
agrees, that ‘‘to all appearances they are certainly produced in the 
mafs of glafs when in a ftate of fufion ; yet he will.not allow the 
above naturalifts to draw from them any analogical conclufions 
in favour of their volcanic cryitallizations: becaufe, fays-he, the 
clafs, which ferved as a menftruum in the cryftallization of thefe 
figured bodies was homogenecus, and in a perfect ftate of fu- 
fion ; whereas the lavas are rather hetorogeneous mixtures, fcarce 
affected by the fire, and at mot a thick pafte, not at all reduced 
to any tolerable degree of liquidity, which the cryftallization ab- 
folutely requires, and which to fuppofe, he declares to be againtt 
reafon and common fenfe.” We have nothing to reply to all 
this, except that glafs is no more a homogeneous mixture and 
body than Javas are; that the very cryftallizations produced in 
it prove it to conviction ; that the mixture of lavas evidently is 
and muft be very various; that tie pofiible degree of their liqui- 
dity, which has not yet been a{certained, is and muft be in pro- 
portion to the degree of heat, which they may undergo; and that 
we cannot take upon us to agree with Dr. Gualandris in -his 
round affertions, which he himfelf acknowledges to be unfup- 
ported by chemical experiments. 

We are better and fully fatisfied with his very fenfible re- 
marks on the difference of granite and granitello,; and we con- 
gratulate the univerfity of Padua on having produced fo valuable 
and learned an oblerver of nature. 
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* See Ferber’s Mineralogical Travels to Italy, Rafpe’s Account of 
fome German Volcanos, and Sir William Hamilton’s Campi Phlegrai. 
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Arr. XV. 

Differtatio Phyfrologico-Medica Inauguralis, De Menfibus ex Materia 
quadam peculiart, Ovariis Societa, oriundis, A Phy fiologico-Me. 
dical Inaugural Differtation, on the Origin of the Menfes, from a 
certain peculiar matter, fecreted by the Ovaries. By Phcebus Het- 
zerus Themmen, of Groningen. 8vo. Leyden. 1781. 


HE ingenious Author of this thefis, after propofing and 

attempting to overthrow the common theories of the 
menftrual flux, offers his own, which is, that a certain mat- 
ter fecreted by the ovaries, and periodically defcending into the 
uterus, is the caufe, as well of the venereal appetite, as of the 
‘menfes. The fanguineous difcharge therefore, according to 
him, is only a kind of concomitant circumftance, and notef- | 
fentially neceflary to the fulfilment of this great law of the 
female conftitution. This is not the place for entering into 
particular arguments for or againft our Author’s hypothefis ; 
which, probably will fhare the fate of many an ingenious 
conjecture, not thoroughly compatible with the phenomena of 


nature. ° A 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


R. D. obferving in the Review for November laft, a note from our 
correfpondent—Nimrod,——obferves, that Peter Beckford, Efq; of 
Stapleton, Dorfethhire, fon of Julinis or Julianus Beckford, and ne- 

ew of the late celebrated Alderman of that name, the profeffed au- 
thor of Thoughts on Hunting, is not the Mr. Beckford to whom Mr. 
Brydone addreffes his letters, nor are they relations. 

He is fon-in-law of the prefent Lord Rivers, and has prefixed to his 
book an exceeding good print of Mrs. Beckford, his wife, one of the 
handfomeft women, and beft of wives, in the Weft of England. R. ‘ 
D. exprefles his concern that we fhould have been mifled, by a cor- 
refpondent, in a defcription of the rea/ or profeféd author of Thoughis 
on Hunting, and he remarks that there is another book on the fame 
fabject, (but rather on hare hunting) of which the Review has nor, 
as yet, taken any notice. That Mr. B. of Stapleton is undoubtedly the 
author of Thoughts on Hunting; but he does not hear who is the 
author of that other work. ‘ If fays he, you think proper to afcer- 
tain the author, by diftinguifhing him from William Beckford, Efq; 
of Effex, you may do Mr. Peier Beckford a favour, by afcribing to 
him the honour of this firft effay on this fubje& in Englifh, and ob- 
lige a conftant reader.” . 

ad bl We\oall Ipeedily give fome account of the book on Hunting, al- 
luded to in the latter part of the foregoing letter. It is entitled * Effays 
on Hunting.’ Southampton, printed. 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ce the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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Cuarp, M. his experiments rela- 
tive to heat, ftoves, electricity, &c. 
12, 

; on the changes which earths 
undergo by fire, 514. 

Acre, M. his differtation on the bite 
of ferpents, 302. 

Apptson, Mr. his poetry critifed 101. 
His tranflations, wherein defective, 102. 
His critical talents 103. His profe 
compofitions, in general, 804. 

AcricuLTure, diftionary of, publifhed 
at Paris, 549. 

» prefent ftate of, about 
Batavia, 542. 

Air, alterations in the quality of, on the 
approach of rain, &c. 306. Experie 
ments on the weight of, 307. On o- 
ther properties of it, 338, 346. Ef- 
feét on metals during their calcination, 
482. Experiments relative to inflam. 
mable air, 492. Other experiments on 
this element, 513. 

Araric, K. of the Goths, his peculiar 
conduét in plundering Rome, 33. 

Atcr, lake of, defcribed, 548. 

Atps, travels in, and philofophical obe 
fervations relative to, 379. 

ANATOMICAL Obfervations, by My Sab- 
batier, 488; ' 
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ANATOMICAL obfervations, by M. Vicq, 
D’ Azyr, 489. 

= 9 by M. Bore 
denaut, 490. 

Anecpore hiftorique de la colonie Grec- 
que, 306. 

Arxonin’s differtations on the ufe of 
natural hiftory, 297. 

Arastan and Turkith tales, 2ew, come 
mended, 461. 

Arasic manufcripts in the Jibrary of 
the Efcurial, 529. 

Arnocp, Mr. his new pit clock, 
account of the going of, 37. | 

AsTRONOMY applied to the illuftration 
of the fables of the ancients, 534. 
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Arcxner, M. his differtations on 
noxious infe&ts, 303. 
Batavia, fociety of arts and fciences 
eftablifhed at, 540. Memoirs of,ib, ~ 
Brcurtin, M. his memoirs concerning 
phyfical unities, 517. 
Bernourcrt, M. aftronomical memoire 


by, 547. 
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Birps, their migration, 301. 

» Mr. Latham’s fynopfis of, 394. 

BiracxmoreE, Sir Richard, his poetry 
characterifed, t05. 

Bre!ron, his wonderful faculty with re- 
fpeét to the diwining rod, 498. Tefti- 
monies of its reality, ib, M, Sigaud’s 
teftimony, 503. 

Bouvet, M ‘his difcovery of Cape Cire 
cumcifion inveftigated, 494. 

BritFe enis reifenden ucher den gegen 
avaertigens Zuftand Von Cajjel, 465. 

Brine-pits, and rivers of brine, in Wor- 
cefterfhire and Chefhire, curious partie 
culars of, 260. 

Brisson and Capet, their memoirs 
concerning the action of the eleétrical 
fluid on metallic celxes, 484. 

Bruce, Michael, account of him 19. 
His poem on his own approaching 
death, ib, ; 

Bryant, Mf. his defence of the authen- 
ticity of the teftimony fuppofed to be gi- 
ven by Jofephus concerning Chrift, 429. 

Burnino-glafs, great powers of a very 
Jarge one at the Louvre, 137. 





Cc. 


Apert, M. his memoir concerning a 
new method of compofing vitriolic 
ether, &c. 140, 

CALCINATION, See LAvomssiER. 

CAMBRIDGE, poem onthe effects cf fome 
graces lately paffed there, 313. Expla- 
nation. of the term, ib. ‘ihe more. 

Carer Cireumfion, inquiry concerning its 
Jatitude, &c. 496. 

Cart, Ca‘etani, M. his philofophical ef- 

fay on the weight, &c. of the air, 307. 

CarTWrRiGuT, Major, his principles of 
civil government defended againft Dean 

: Tucker, 324, 326. 

Casir10, Don, his deferiptive catalogue 
of Arabico-Spanifh authors in the li- 
brary of the Efcurial, 529. 

Castitton, M, on the Socratic me- 
thod of teaching, 524. SeealfoGLoBe,. 

CasTLeEs in the air, a poem, 334. 

Ceres, hymn to, See HOMER. 

CHEMISTRY, various improvements and 
difcoveries in, 47, 56. 

Cieger, Theophilus, how far concerned 
in the ives of the poets, publifhed under 
his name, 4c9. 

CLaviGcEro, Abbé, his ancient hiftory 

' of Mexico, 462. 

Crocx, new nethod ef regulating the 
motion of, 25. Account of A:nold’s 
new pendulum clock, 27. 

OAL, vapour of, its fatal effets exeme 
plified, 481. Means of relief in fuch 
cafes, 482. 


4. 


Corn, obfervations on the extraordinary 
degrees of, in France, &c. in 1776 
487. 

Cottrrer’s controverfy relating to the 
ftage, 109. 

CoLLins, his poetry charaterifed ary, 

ConGETTURA meteorologiche, 305, 

ConGreve, his dramas confidered, 109, 

ri2, 

ConsTANTINOPLE, ineredible account 
of the number of ftreets in that city, 
461. 

Coox, Capt. defended, with refpe& to 
his non-difcovery of Cape Circumfion, 


Corars, See Fougt. 
Corpara, Abbé, his military eclogues, 
06. 

Cen REG10, his beauties, 147. 

Corsica, account of a colony of Greeks 
which fettled on that Ifland, 306, 

Crorx, M. de Ja, his philofophieal re. 
fiections on the origin of Civiiization, 
and the means of correcting its abufes, 
382. 

Cuckxow, remarks on fome prevailing 
notions concerning that bird, 264. 

Cycroip, Sce Crock, 


D. 


"Arco, Count, his differtation on 

D the right of punifhing, 464, 

De fa literatura Aliemande, 4040 ' 

Det Fondamento, &c. 464. 

DeruGce. See Noan’s flood, 

Deputs, M. his memoir concerning the 
origin of the conftellations, and the il» 
luftration of mythology, by means of 
aftronomy, §325 534s 

DERBYSHIRE, mineralogical obferva- 
tions relative to, 556. 

DESCRIPTION dece gu’ily a d’intereffant 
et de Curieux dans la Refidence de Man- 
beim, &c 466. 

Dicron, M. his new Turkifh and Ara- 
bian tales, 461. 

Discours public fur les langues, 462. 

Divines, polemical, &c. judicroufly de- 
feribed, 424, 

DiviINInG rod, wonderfol account of its 
power and properties, qg7. See more 
under BLe/ToNn. 

Does, cruelly ufed in the bufinefs of 
hunting, 217. 

Droitwicn, curious account of the falt 
works there, 259. 


E. 


Be ArTn, fanciful theory of its increaléy 


py 208. 
ECLIPSES. See Szyour. 
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IN DE X. 


EpucATION, remarks on, I—£3. 

Exmark, M. his differtation on the mi- 
gration of birds, 301. 

ErecTriciTy compared with heat, 
514. 

EvocuT1on, rvles and obfervations re- 
Jative to, 81, 89, 195. 

ENGELBRECHT, John, a wonderful vi- 
fionary, 159. 

Escurtat, Arabic library in, 529. 

ETHER, vitriolic. See CADET, 

Eunocra, Emprefs, her treatife wviola- 
rium, &c, 5316 


F, 


Astes of the ancients, how to be in- 
terpreted by means of altronomy, 
534 

FALCONET’S works, 311. 

FastTorUM anni Romani a Verrio Flacco, 
&c. 307. 

Fenton, his poetry, 112. 

Feager’s phyfico-metallurgical differta- 
tion on the mountains and quarries in 
Hungary, 467. 

Fischer Uber die gefchichte des de[po- 
tifmus in Teut{chland, 467. 

Foetus. See SABBATIER. 

Foccins, M. his remains of the Roman 
Fa/t, colle&ted from marbles lately dug 
up at Prenefie, 307. 

Formey, M. his eulogy of M. Sulzer, 
510. 

Forssaut, M, his flora cf infes, 303. 

FoucT, Henry, his effay on corals, 304. 

Fox-chate defcribed, 212.6 


G. 


ARNET, the Jefuit, curious account 
of his conceatment at Henlip, and 
cifcovery of, 261. 

Geneva, interefting defcription of that 
city, 545. Eminent /iserati there, 546. 

GenTit, M, le, his voyage in the In- 
dian feas, in 1761, vol. ii, 455. His 
correfpondence with M, Nux, 458. 

GERMANY, progrefs of defpotifm in that 
country, 467. 

Germany, the literary reputation of, 
detended, 505. Celebrated authors 
of that country, 506. 

GLoBe, a moving one, invented by M. 
Care, which reprefents the motions 
of the earth, 417. 

Grace. See CAMBRIDGE, 

Grance, M. de la, his new theory of 
the motions of the nodes, and the va- 
riations in the inclinations of the ore 
bits of the planets, &c. 142. 


GrancGe, M. de ha, his memoir concern- 
ing the conftruction of Geographical 
maps, 416. 

GraNnvi tte, Lord Landfdown, his lite- 
rary character, 107, 

Gratian, Emperor, his character and 
conduct, 29. 


H, 


AerFLIN and Medicus, Mefirs. 
their contributions to hierature and 
Science, 8c. 305. 

Hatt, Wes.ey, fome account of that 
{trange man, 233. 

Hammonp, his elegies charafterifed, 
410. 

Heat compared with eleCtricity, 514. 

HEN trp, curious account of the fecreticn 
there of Garnet the fefuit, &c, 261, 

Hercu es, labours of, illuftrated by 
aftronomy, 535: 

Hi£1, account of that extraordinary fana- 
tic, 317. Of his writings, 318. 

Histoire dela Chirurgie, depuis fom ori- 
gine jufqii’a nos jours, 4614. 

Historica anecdotes of the Grecian 
colony which fettled in Corfica, 306. 

HistoriscHe abbandlungen der Baierif- 
chen Academie der Wffenchaften, 304. 

HoGar TH, abftract of his life, 444. His 
Merits as an engraver appreciated, 451. 

Hocenpvorp, M, his defcription of the 
ifland of Timor, 543. 

Homer, his hymn to Ceres tranflated, 
113. Critical noteon, 115. Curious 
manufcript of his Iliad found in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice, S09, 

Hooyman, M. his account of the pre- 
fent ftate of agriculture about Batavia, 
542. , 

HunGary. See FerBer. 

HunTinG, obfervations relative to the 
principles of, 212. 

Hyprautics, See XiMENESs 


I, 


Ava. See Batavia. 
Ipox of Paris, what, 228. 

InocuLaTION of the {mall-pox, refiec- 
tions on the oppofition to that practice 
in Java, 541. 

INsEcTS, natural fubordination obferva- 
ble in their economy, 300. Various 
differtations on, 303. 

InsuRANCE of enemy’s fhips, arguments 
for 2nd againft, 206. 

Josernus. See Bryant, 


O03 


KABLO, 





Ky 


Asre, M. his compofition for 
painting in wax, 94. 
KennicotTtT, Dr. his bible, rat. 
Kunxer’s red-glajs, experiment relative 
to, 512. 


Le 


Anp, hints for regulating the right 
of property in, 364. 

» gained from the fea, on the coaft 
cf Languedoc, how accounted for, 486. 

Lanopg, M. de la, memoirs by, on aftro- 
nomical fubjeéts, 485, 486, 492. His 
notion of the caufe of the tides, 533. 

Lassowe, M. de, his obfervati ns on the 
proper ies, &c. of zinc, 483, 491. 

———-——, On ammoniacal falis, 484. 

, On feveral kinds of air, ag2. 
Lavoisrer, M. concerning the cale:na- 
tion of tin in clofed veffels, &c. 140. 

» his memoir concerning me- 

tals in calcination, 482. 

, on the nitrous acid, 491, 

LauTern, univerfity of, for the ftudy of 
the fcience of government, 466. 

Law, John, author of the Mifiiffipi bub- 
ble, aceount of, 183, 295. 

Lettere capricciofe di Fr. Alb, Capae 
celli, &c. 465. 

Letters ofthe Abbé Seftini, from Sici- 
ly and Turky, 307, 

of a traveller concerning the 
prefent ftate of Caffel, 465. 

Lisrary poetically defcribed, 423. 

Linx xu‘, his fyftem critifed, 267. His 
difflertation on the increafe of the hae 
bitable earth, 298, On infects, 303. 

===, general view of his writings, 
374 Honours paid to his memory, 
375. Hig memoir on the cyca, 485. 

Locxe, his principles of civil govern- 
ment defended againft the Dean of 
Glocefter, 271, 32%) 330. 

LoyrT, Mr. bis correfpondence with the 
Reviewers, 73. 

Louss XV. King of France, anedotes of 
his private life in his younger davs, 
242. In his more advanced years 244. 
Farther view of his character 250. 
More anecdotes, 252, 257- ' 

Lyman, M. his differtatiog on the filk- 
worm, 303. 
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M, 
ApAGASCAR, fome account of, 


457° , 
MaADAN, Mr. his Thelyphthora criticifed, 
67, 64. Farther ftrictures on, 162, 132, 


IN D E X. 


Matre. M. le, (and his w'fe) fuffocated 
by the vapour of a coal-fire, 481, 

MANHEIM. See Descariprion, 

MaNnitta, fome account of, 456, 

Maps. See Dera Grance, 

Marcrarr, M. philofophical experi. 
ments by, §12. 

Marx, St, library of, at Venice, Greek 
manufcripts in, 531. 

Mareriaris, doctrine of ridiculed, 
421. 

Mayer, M. his teftimony in favour of 
Mr. Arnold’s pendulum clock, 305, 
His mifiakes on that fubjeét, 349. 

Memotes of the Bavarian academy of 
fciences, 304. 

Mencs the painter, his treatifes on the 
fine arts, &c, 143. His life, 523. Litt 
of his paimings, 528. 

Mertian, M. his feventh memoir econ. 
cerning the ptoblem of Molyneux, sa0, 

Messzer, M. his obfervations on the oc- 
cultation of Saturn by the moon, 48s. 
His memoir. on the extraordinary cold 
felt in France, &c. in 1776, 487. 

Mexico, curious hiftorical particulars 
concerning, 463. 

MICROMETER, curious one in the cabi- 
net of the D. de Chaulnes, 544. 

MINERALOGICAL obiervations of Dr, 
Gualandris, made ia his trave’sy §47. 

Miussissspg bubble, rife and progrefs of, 
183. 


‘Mon TE R-ffo, obfervations relative to the 


natural hiftory of, 557+ 

Motyrwevx, his celebrated problem dif- 
cuffed, §20. 

Monnser; M. his memoir on the varia- 
tion of the loadftone, 137. On feveral 

aftrenomical fubje&s, 485, 486, 493, 494. 
On the fituation of Cape Circumcifion, 
ib. Remarks on, ib. 


N, 


Arture, obfervations onthe pohce 
of, or the fubordination difcernible 
in her prodattions, 300. 

Necessity, philofopnical, remarks on, 
67. 

NEGRo, awbhite one defcribed, 543- 

Nesse, or Nafe, derivation of, 98. 

Noan’s flood, obje&tions to the fcripture 
account of its univerfality, 268. 

Nouveaux contes Turcs et Arabes, 461. 

memoirs de I’ A ademie Royale 
de Berlin, 31779) 508+ 

Novuvercistes, cf Paris, fatirically 
defcribid, 231. 

Nurx, Abbé, his refleAions on the buma- 
nity of the Spaniards in the Wet In- 
dies, 3c8. 

Nvove fperienze idraulichey 310 
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IN DE X., 


0 


Dz on the military preparations in 
1779» 15. = 

——— alluding to the end of the world, 
426. 

O1x-painting, hiftory of, §0. 

Oxave, K. of Mat, his exploits, 95- 

Osstan, harp of, its melody, why not 
pleafing, 17, Ode on, commended, ib. 
Authenticity of the poems printed un- 
der his name difputed, 412. 


P. 


Arts, obfervations relative to, 554. 
Sce alfo Ipot. 

ParMENTIER, M, his inquiries con- 
cerning nutritive vegetables, which, in 
times of fcarcity, may fupply the place 
ot ordinary food, 460. 

Passace, northeweft, method of profe- 
cuting futere attempts for the difcovery 
of, 264. 

Peyritne, Dr, his hiftory of furgery 
from its crigin to our times, 464. 

PuiLtrpine Iflands, account of, 455. 
Happy climate of, ib. 

PuystxaLiscu, metallurgifcbe abband- 
lungen, &c. 467. 

Picnotti, M. his meteorological cone 
jeCtures, 2065. 

Prace, M. a la, his inquiries concerne 
ing feveral points in the mundane fyf- 
tem, 485, 496. 

PLANITAR&UM, defcription of a wonder- 
ful one, made by an untaught mecha- 
nic, 150. 

Poetry. SeeSTanza. 

Porson, See VEGETABLES, 

Pore, North. $cre Passace. 

PotyGamy, the diefings of, difpiayed, 
293. 

pete. hiftorical remarks relative to his 
tranflation ef Homer, 354. His ori- 
ginal poems appreciated, 360. 

PopuLaTion, of Great Britain, not in 
a decreafing ftate, 231. 

Portat, M. his memoir concerning the 
{ fatal] eff:&sof mephitic exhalations, 
431. 

Pot-asu, hints relative to the making 
of, in this country, 47. Enormous 
fum paid annually to Ruffia for that 
article, ib. 

Poucet, M. his mem. on the acceffions 
of land, gained from the fea on the 
coafts of Languedoc, 486. 

Precis bifforigque et exper. des phencmenes 

eleE?riquesy Se. 38 Te 

Pretty, fatirical ufe of that word fn 
the Picture of Paris, 223. 


Paror, the merit of his poetry eftimated, 
52. 
nes sssa, K. of, his poem on the Art of 
War, 285. 
» his letter concerning Ger- 
man literature, 304. 
PuTREFACTION, caufes of, 216 





R, 


Avge MACHER, M. his account of 
the pofleflions of the Dutch Eaft 
India Company, 541. Of the different 
methods of calculating time in diftereat 
parts of Afia, ib. 
Rapnazt, his excellencies and defetts 
canvafied, 146. 


Recuercues chymiques fur l"etain, 458. 





: fur les vegetaux nouriffans, 

460. 

Rerciexions pbilofopbigues fur Iorigine 
de la civilifation, &c. 382. 

ReEFor MATION, Proteftant, general hif- 
tory, 46s. 

Rueiniscue Beitrage zur Gelebrfame 
keit, 305. 

Roseats, Mr, his letter to the Re- 
— concerning the rot in theep, 
39°. 

RomaANCg, ancient, poetical encomium 
on, 424. 

Rome, plunder of, by Aleric, remark- 
able circumftances attending, 33. By 
the troops of Charles V. 37. 

Rot, in heep, inquiry into the caufe of, 
398. 

Rowe: Mr, his poetry confidered, 108. 


S. 


AsgaTiser, M. his memoir on the 
organs of the circulation of the blood 

in the fetus, 133. 

on the refpeétive fituation 
of the large veflels of the heart and 
lungs, 488. 

Sace, M.bis obf. on the decompofition 
of fuiminating gold, 4384. 

Saccio di egaghe miitari, 30%. 

Orittograffico, &&. 310. 

Sat. See Brene. 








‘SartTpetee, hints relative to the efiz- 


biufhing works of in England, 49. In 
the Eaft Indies, sa. 

Saussure, M, de, his travels in the 
Alps, 378. 

Scarps, of Scandinavia, fpecimen of 
their poetry, 9Q- 

Scroots, public or private, the queftion 
which to prefer, difcuffed, 1--6. 

Sea, its eth and flow, See Tips, 
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Szyour, M. du, his new analytical me- 
thod of calculating eclipfes of the Sun, 
é&c. 436, 494. j 

SzxPentTs, their property of charming, 


308 
Sestin3, Abbé, his Letters from Sici- 
ly &c, 307 


Snerviecn, D. of Buc's, curious Cire 
cunftance of his feit-education, 1066 
His p etry characterized, 107. 

SH1zxcs, Robert, concerned with Cib- 
ber in writing the Lives of the lcets, 
8QGe 2G ails 

Sipney, Algernon, his charaéter de- 
fen’ed, 402, 

Sicaup ce la Fond, M, his view of 
eleftrical phenomena. from the origia 
of that difovery to the prefent time, 
ga. ng 

Snowpon, deleription of that mountain, 
363. 

Sopor, dertvation of, 98. 

Sorpant, Don, his obf. on the Nautilic 
and Ammoniticearths of Tulcany. 319 

SPANIARDS Vindicated from t!e charge 
of cruelty in their treatment of the 
Americans, 3c9. 

SrorTSMANy 4 Cruel being, 217. 

Srots in the Sun, new bypothefis of, 
492. ' 

Sranza, poetical, uniformity and di- 
verlity of, critically difcuffed, 14 

Strorza della litteratura Ttatiana, 308. 

Story of a Pagan tyrant and a Chrif- 
tian hero, 391. 

Suizer, M. Eulogy of, 510. His tra- 
vels, 541. 

Sun, new analytical methods of calcu- 
lating eclipfes of, 486. Concerning the 
{pots in, 492. See Spots. 

Swattows, obf. on the torpidity of, 
265. Pafs the winter in water, 302. 

SYMPATHY, a poem, various extracts 
from, 221-—:20. 


T. 


Asreau de Paris, 227. 

Tea, fo..e account of the ate 
tempts to cultivate the plant of that 
name in Europe, 206. 

THELYPHTHORA,. See Madan, 
THESSALONGANS, fpecimen of a new 
tranflation of the firft Fpitle to, 419. 
Tuomson, the poet, firi€tures on his 

character as aman, 499. 
Txuouvenet, M. his teitimony to prove 
the reality of Biéton’s ufe of the Vir- 
gula Divina, 500—=503. 
Tipes, opinions of the ancients rel. to 
the nature of, 532. Of the moderns, 


533: 


IN DE X. 


Tirtret, M. his mem, on the revivifi- 
cation of copper. 484. 
on the flandard of gold, &c, 


49° 

Time-keeper, made by Mudge, account 
oi the going of 346. 

TIN, exper. concerning the calcination 
uf, &c. 140. 

, exper. to afcertain whether this 
metal is hurtfu! in culinary or other 
fam: y ules, 458. 

Tirx..poscui, Abié. his hiftory of Ita- 
lian jneracure, Vol Vili 308. 

Transactions of the Academy of Scie 
ences at Senna, 454. 

TRE’ s, in St. Janes’s Porl:, obf, on the 
budden decay of feverai, 265. 

TUNE, C:itically ciicufled, 437. 








UV, 


paper M. his inquiries 


concerning the fmali-pux, and ine 
Ocnlation in Ba‘ avia, §4!. 

Vaw Iperen, M. inis Jav nef- hiftory, 
542. His defcription ot a white Ne- 
FO, 543 

Van SwinpDen, M. his letter concern- 
ing a wonderful procuétion of unaliifted 
genius, 150. 

User die Reformation, 465. 

VECETABLES, voifonous, Obf, on, 1576 
See allo “ARMENTIER, 

Verses relat.ve to tome Graces lately 
patied at Cambridge. 314. 

for the vafe at Bath Eafton, 318. 

——— on caftles inthe air, 384, 

by Mr. Keate, 587 

—— alluding to Lady Augufta Camp- 
bell, 338. 

in compliment to the late Lord 

Chefterfield, 410, 

defcripiive of a library, 423. 

alluding to the deftruétion of the 

world, 426. 

from the Brothers, an eclogue, 




















468. 





from the American War, a poem, 
469. 





from the Gentle Shepherd, 470. 

—. See alio Bruce, Ong, and 
SYMPATHY. 

Vica, M. du, his mem. on the analogy 
between the ules and ttructure of the 
human body, &e. 139. On the ana- 
tomy of birds, 141. 

Vitrencour, M. de, his difcourfe ccn- 
cerning langeages, 462. 

Vitrosson, M, ce, fuccefs of his re- 
fearches in St. Mark’s library at Veo 
nice, 509. His account of a curious 
MS, of the Jiiad, ib, Allo of a Greek 

verfion 





























verfion of feveral parts of the Bible, 


10. 

Vincwua Divina. See Divininc 
Ropy, 497: 

Unites of Nature, phyfically difcuffed, 
518. 


Universities, Englifh, why in lefs 
repute now than formerly, 9 

UNnIveRsiTy eftablithed folely for the 

 ftady of polirical economy, 466. A 
fimilar inftitution recommended for 
Great Britain, 467. 

Voyraces dans les Alpes, 378. 


WwW. 


Areurton, Dr. fketch of his 
literary character, 358. 
Warrior in his domeftic enjoyments 
poeticilly depicted, by the King of 

Pruflia, 286, 


INDE X. 


END OF VOL. LXV.’ 


Water, method of preferving at fea, 
368. 
3 

Wax, how ufed in painting, 904. Come. 
pofition for, how prepared, ib. 

Wircxe, Mr. his differt, on the police 
of Nature, 300. 


X. 
Imenes, Abbé, his experiments on 
canals and rivers, 3106 
Z. 
Accutrroti, Abbé and Moareuis 
Capacelli, their mifcellaneous cor- 


reipondence, 465. 
Zinc. See LAsson£s 








ERRATA in this Volume. 


P. 78. Price of the Proteftant Preacher, 12s. bound. 
— 138. par. 2, |. 8. for Sigau, read Sigaud, 
— 336. par. 3.1. 3. read, ‘* dué/d my church.” 
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